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PRINCIPLES IN SOCIAL REFORM. 


BY THE REVEREND WILLIAM J. KERBY, Pu.D. 


wht T is remarkable that we Americans are very much 
in earnest about our civil and social rights, 
but careless about our civil and social obliga- 
tions. We are keenly conscious of what society 
owes to us, but forgetful of what we owe to 
society. Democratic institutions depend for their ethical power 
on this social sense which we fail to develop adequately. 
Hence we are actually confronted by many grave problems, 
which had not been so serious, had we developed a strong 
social conscience. Nor would they be so threatening now 
except for the fact that this conscience cannot be produced 
when. we need it; it requires time, cultivation, protection. We 
believe too much in the individual, and too little in the social 
being. We insist on freedom from legal restraint, and ignore 
the moral restraint which liberty is not supposed to diminish. 
The burden of our thinking is on opportunity, rather than on 
results; on definitions, rather than on facts. Rights as such 
are really not very sacred to numbers of people; it is their 
own rights which alone they revere. Thus, social rights, the 
rights of a community as such, or of a city or a people, do 
not possess the same power of appeal to conscience which 
individual rights possess. When individuals live in a democ- 
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racy, and guide themselves by individual ethics, ignoring 
social ethics, it is no extreme statement to say that difficult 
times await them. 

One cannot deny the success of our institutions as a 
whole. Whether that success be due to our wisdom, to natural 
resources and limited though vigorous population, or to divine 
providence is beside the point. When, however, we look into 
the details of our life, when we see city, state, and federal 
democracy, as expressed in the actual concrete daily relations 
of the people, we find failures which are disappointing. Pos- 
sibly the very fact that we are strong as individuals hinders us 
from developing a powerful sense of social obligation, through 
which chiefly we may hope for power to solve our social prob- 
lems. 

The number and complexity of our problems have begun 
to attract attention, with the result that social service receives 
more honorable recognition than heretofore, and communities 
commence to care for integrity and honesty in public service 
more than formerly. Men of wealth give endowment, men of 
talent give services, and men of power lend prestige to works 
for social betterment and to the development of institutions 
whose aim is the adequate protection of social interests. 
Efforts are made to protect the weak against their circum- 
stances, and to protect the strong against their opportunities. 
The variety and earnestness of healthy reform sentiment are an 
interesting revelation of the power of self-help which the peo- 
ple possess. Once they become conscious of this power, zeal 
in its exercise will not be wanting. 

What is first needed is, naturally, the ethical impulse to- 
ward social service and reform. One must realize that social 
interests, as such, are one’s own interests as well, and that one 
should give of one’s abundance of wisdom, power, or fortune, 
in order that others who are weak may thrive. Next, we need 
intelligent appreciation of the factors in social life, of the 
nature of social problems, of the laws and limitations which 
mark every social situation. Finally, we need always definite 
direction of our social service toward a practicable, reasonable 
end. It is not enough to feel that service or reform is neces- 
sary; we should know exactly what we wish to do. Impulse 
may give us momentum, but reason should govern it.’ 

As a rule, the impulse to reform is present in society, but 
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not always in those who might obey it most safely. Many of 
our reformers are generous and unselfish toward society, but 
they lack the knowledge and wisdom necessary to safe and 
useful social service. The hopeful sign to-day is that this im- 
pulse toward social service and reform work is spreading; that 
schools foster it, strong men feel it, wise men and women 
obey it, public opinion welcomes it and accords to it scme 
recognition. Social service is understood to be delicate, ¢xact- 
ing, and complicated; the need of accurate knowledge of social 
facts and forces is admitted; the necessity of working in obe- 
dience to known social laws is no longer overlooked as it once 
was. 

When a city is about to construct a bridge, it consults ex- 
pert engineers. These study topography, drainage, absorption, 
evaporation, and rainfall as they affect the volume of water in 
the river. The volume and velocity of flow are computed, 
extremes of heat’ and cold are noted, and the structure is 
planned with due regard to all of these pertinent facts. The 
stress to which the bridge will be submitted is computed, and 
is distributed throughout in a most exact manner. Nothing is 
left to chance. Selection of material is carefully watchcd, ard 
every safeguard is taken to insure a perfect piece of work with 
safe and enduring service. Yet the same city will leave to 
chance, or evil scheming, the selection of a city council, It 
exercises no care over the membership, it is indifferent whether 
a boodler or a noble, strong man be selected; it trusts all of 
the complex interests of the city to such chance selections, 
and when it sees selfishness triumphant and bold, corruption 
defiant, and trickery supreme, it scarcely knows how to go 
about the work of rescue. We need a profession of social 
engineers, who will give expert advice and appreciate the 
sacredness of public interests and the need of wisdom in build- 
ing up all social institutions. 

_ The suggestions contained in the following pages are in- 
tended for those who are interested in social service. While 
any discriminating social worker will find them commonplace, 
that is no serious objection. In fact, the commonplace char- 
acter of the principles to be discussed is the best excuse for 
the discussion, because it is customary for us to neglect the 
commonplace. Discriminating persons do not, it is true, 
neglect a truth because it is ordinary and evident; but there 
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are few who discriminate. Mallock in writing Js Life Worth 
Living merely aimed to “kneel in the mud and to pick up 
the truths that are being trampled into it.” 

Systematic observation of reform efforts will show that 
those who engage in such work do not always manifest the 
insight, power of organization, command of resources, and 
knowledge of motive and feeling which social leadership really 
demands. Possibly it would serve well to try to develop a 
comprehensive set of principles in reform work by which 
leaders might be directed as an engineer is guided in his bridge 
building. The principles proposed here illustrate that thought. 


I. A social problem is a process rather than a condition. 

A social condition is in effect a set of relations among per- 
sons, which relations concern some interest of social life as 
such. These relations have been produced by definite social 
processes, which alone explain them. That a given condition 
exists is not vital to society as a whole, for it could pass 
away with the individuals in it. The reason of the condition 
is vital, for the process which perpetuates the condition is part 
of life, and it furnishes new victims as rapidly as old ones 
disappear. Many, in undertaking reform work, think only of 
the condition of certain individuals or interests which are con- 
cerned, and they ignore the process which is the real problem. 
We may take a city council by way of illustration. 

A dozen men are elected to the honorable post. of alder- 
man, and the financial, moral, political interests of a hundred 
thousand: persons are committed to their care. A majority of 
‘them betray public interests, commit gross offenses against 
isocial decency, and demoralize public service. This we may 
take as the condition. It is not, however, the real problem. 
Hence to throw out the eight or ten corrupt men and elect 
others, does not solve the problem. A given social process 
made the corrupt men venal; another social process brought 
them into office; another social process deprived public ser- 
vicé of prestige and honor and emolument, in such a way 
that the strong, brave, noble men of the community do not 
and will not enter it. If then processes are at work by which 
the moral-and intellectual strength of the community are di- 
verted from .public service, and the inferior members: are 
attracted to it, it-is quite evident that the individuals who are 
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concerned at a. given time are incidental. We may banish the: 
corrupt men, but we do not thereby terminate the corrupting: 
process. 

The bribe taker supposes the bribe giver. A definite com- 
plex process in society produces men who are willing to bribe. 
If a strong social process were sending noble, high-minded: 
men regularly into city councils, the bribe giver would be: 
checked. But there is harmony everywhere in the processes, 
each one complementing the other in a way to make the path’ 
clear for corruption and theft. Thus, in most cases, the indi- 
viduals are incidents, the process is the problem. 

The Civic Federation of Chicago, in a report to the pub-. 
lic some years ago, concerning the aldermen of that city, con- 
tained such views as these: One was “regarded as a joke”; 
of another it said: ‘‘ The ward must search diligently to find: 
a worse representative”; of another: ‘‘He respects neither 
public interests nor his own word’; of another: “A deliber- 
ate enemy of the republic”; of another; ‘“‘A nuisance”; of 
another: ‘No possible excuse for his retention in office”; of 
another: ‘‘Out of place in a reputable council.” Appalling 
as sucha condition was, it merely gave evidence of a danger- 
ous process at work, and the process was the real problem. 
The indifference of the voter, the degradation of public ser- 
vice, the unethical affection of the masses for a friendly man, 
be he good or bad, the systematic avoidance of public service 
by the best men, are factors in such a condition, to ignore 
which hinders any successful reform. 

We find illustration in the police problem. Policemen are 
the custodians of peace and order. Safety of property against 
theft, of life against violence, of decency against bad morals, 
gambling and drink is largely in the hands of the police. 
Hence the forces of dariness, the burglar and the thug, the 
gambler, the dive keeper, and the law breaker, are willing and 
eager to bribe the policeman in order to secure immunity from 
arrest. The duties of the police are noble, exacting to the 
highest moral degree, and of vital importance. Yet we give to 
the profession no prestige, to the members, little recognition, 
poor pay, frequently long hours, and severe penalties for neg- 
lect. Hence men of strong character and real ambition, who 
are needed in such a position, seek elsewhere for employment, 
and the service is robbed of the very strength on which its 
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usefulness depends. There are involved here many social 
processes which constitute the real problem. 

We might in the same way analyze gambling, drinking, 
sweat shops, unsanitary housing, the work of children, divorce, 
betrayal of confidence in public and private service, into a 
series of complex social processes until we discover, as is really 
the case, that the condition is rarely the problem. It is the 
complex process, and consequently reform must reach it, or 
failure awaits the reformer. 

One may not overlook the importance of a social condition 
nor deny that it may be at times an important factor in a pro- 
cess. The tendency in social conditions to perpetuate them- 
selves is of vital importance, but in fact it is due mainly to 
the stability of the social process from which it results. A 
reform should always take cognizance of a condition, test it, 
modify it if possible, and rest content if that alone brings 
erder. But to rest there in every case, to be content with 
a change of social condition, or with substitution of a new 
dozen for an old dozen of individuals, would doom reform to 
temporary results and cheat progress of most valuable service. 
Our growth in social knowledge depends on our realization of 
this dynamic character of our problems, and the development 
of social conscience, one may say, depends absolutely on this 
growth in social knowledge. If the individual realizes that 
he is nearly always a factor in social processes behind our 
problems, when not a factor in the actual condition, he may 
b> stimulated to a sense of social responsibility, which can in 
no other way be developed. Hence the accurate knowledge 
and sense of social responsibility needed for reform work 
depend largely on the belief that our snes are processes 
and each of us is a factor in them. 


2. A social reform should inaugurate a social process rather 
than a mere change of condition. 

This is implied in the foregoing. Social problems vary. 
Sometimes any one of several factors might hinder it. Often 
a supply of social evil is a response to a demand for it; if 
we suppress the demand, the supply ceases. Many evils are 
inspired by the hope of profit; that ceasing, they vanish. 
Much evil thrives because it enjoys secrecy; if it be exposed, 
it is destroyed. Whenever any circumstance is vital, reform 
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will accomplish much by modifying it alone, but generally a 
thoroughgoing reform will extend to the processes which pro- 
duced the circumstance itself. Thus in city government; 
the process that diverts our best citizenship from public 
service should be neutralized; the process that sends weak, 
venal men into offices of trust should be destroyed, and the 
interest of the public should be awakened and sustained in 
any adequate reform of municipal corruption. Whether or not 
all of this is possible or impossible does not alter its relation 
to the problem, though it may affect very directly our hopes of 
reform and the manner of it. 

In other problems we see the same need of process to 
effect reform. A sanitary house is not necessarily a sanitary 
home, unless sanitary minds make it so. A _ social process 
gives us unsanitary minds, another social process gives us 
unsanitary houses. The sanitary house is really not much more 
than an opportunity, the reform is in the mental appreciation 
of it. One can easily find unsanitary conditions in sanitary 
houses. A New England employer once built good houses for 
his men and installed bath tubs which the tenants refused to 
utilize. They preferred the space for storage purposes. 

Whatever the problem then, it is well to seek out the. 
processes involved, and to organize reform effort in a way to 
master them, and introduce such normal and desirable processes 
as may insure relatively permanent results. This necessity may 
tend to discourage those who realize it, but on the other hand 
it may stimulate greater efforts than we now behold. Were 
we to investigate the whole series of social problems, with a 
view to verify this statement, we would probably discover that 
an age can rarely solve problems inherited from an unwise 
past, and that it cannot radically solve its own. Wisdom is in 
foresight. The safe way is to work through education, prepar- 
ing to-day in the young the elements of character, social con- 
science, social knowledge, and faith, which will give to the 
oncoming generation the insight and power needed to direct 
popular institutions wisely in advance of failure. 

We might discover, too, that reform is dependent on co- 
ordination and co-operation. Where public opinion, law, the 
wisdom of strong men, and the service of true men are needed 
to accomplish a certain result, it is useless to attempt it when 
one or two of these factors are lacking. Much of the failure 
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of teform is due to the fact that we ignore this need of co- 
operation, or knowing, we fail to command it. 


(33. The problem to be met should be carefully classified. 
ic When we classify a problem, we locate it; when we locate it, 
we: discover its relations to life and institutions. We then dis- 
cover: the processes involved, the factors and the responsibility 
for: them, and ‘we thus fix properly the duty of action and 
reform. There are many centres of social consciousness; to 
each: of these should be referred all problems which con- 
cern it directly. Possibly all social problems are one prob- 
lem, and any one problem is potentially all problems. Some 
problems are primarily political, others primarily industrial ; 
some fall within the domain of the law, and some are beyond 
it; some problems seen in a city are, in fact, state or national 
in cause and relation; some problems concern principles, others 
are merely institutional, while many are purely personal. There 
is little value in appeal to religion, where law is needed; or 
to law, where conscience is needed; or to conscience, where 
enlightenment is needed; or to enlightenment, where stern 
measures are needed. It is useless to attack principles, where 
only institutions are at fault; or institutions, where merely 
their relation of co-ordination is at fault; or this co-ordination, 
when individuals alone are to blame. The advantage in care- 
ful classification is that our knowledge is accurate and our 
direction of reform effort is wiser. 

Above all, we secure more detailed knowledge of social 
processes, and we realize how many of them, each in itself a 
problem, may be concerned in a complex fact. The concrete 
situation: of a laborer’s family may epitomize a whole epoch of 
history. The home may be in an unsanitary tenement, restricted, 
offering no privacy or protection; low wages and high rent 
make better impossible. The father may have work irregularly, 
because times are dull and immigration has increased the sup- 
ply of labor far beyond demand. The wife may be ignorant 
of cooking, sewing, and housekeeping, because she spent her 
time learning useless things at school, or because she had to 
work and did not go to school. Mrs. Florence Kelly quoted 
recently the superintendent of schools in New York as stating 
that 40,000 school children in the city are hungry, ‘“ not from 
poverty, but because the mothers do not know how to prepare 
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food to give proper nutriment.’”’ The morals of the children, 
in the imaginary family described, may be ruined because of 
association and example to which the circumstances of life 
expose them, from which they neither hope nor expect to 
escape. In this concrete condition of a family, there appear 
many far-reaching social processes, each of which is a vast 
problem. There is need, consequently, of careful classification 
and analysis, so that judgment of facts may be accurate and 
knowledge of social processes complete. Once we know and 
realize how we are factors in these processes, which mean life 
or death, virtue or degradation to so many, there is hope for 
the development of judgment and conscience to bring speedy 
reform. 


The three suggestions presented refer to the point of depar- 
ture in reform activity. We should look to social processes to 
discover real problems, we should aim to modify these pro- 
cesses in our reforming, and we should know the nature and 
relations of the problem accurately before undertaking to refoim 
them. The limitations and difficulties of reform work wil] be 
referred to in a subsequent article. 
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BY M. M. MAXWELL SCOTT, 
(of Abbotsford). 


‘I have seen much, but nothing like my ain house.""—Sir Walter Scott. 


HE words we have quoted above, spoken by Sir 
Walter during the last days of his life, show 
us something of the love felt by him for his 
home, and all who are familiar with the Zzf 
know what constant references there are in it 


to Abbotsford. 

As_ Mr. Lockhart says: “To have curtailed the exposition 
of his fond, untiring enthusiasm on that score, would have been 
like omitting the Prince in a caste of ‘Hamlet. 

If I may be permitted to say so, Sir Walter’s descendants 


have inherited this love for the home he built, and it is a 
great pleasure to me to endeavor to give a short account of the 
place, from the time Sir Walter first became the Laird of 
Abbotsford till the present day. I trust I may be excused if, 
in writing of the early days of Abbotsford, I quote freely 
from the Life and Sir Walter’s letters, familiar as the story may | 
be to many of my readers; for the latter portion of the narra- 
tive, the history of my father’s life, and my own recollections, 
will serve to complete the sketch. 

Sir Walter became the possessor of Abbotsford—or, as it 
was then called, Clarty Hole—in 1811, but the spot had been 
known to him from childhood. Mr. Lockhart relates having 
often heard him tell that, when traveling with his father from 
Selkirk to Melrose, ‘the old man suddenly desired the carriage to 
halt at the foot of an eminence, and said: ‘We must get out 
here, Walter, and see a thing quite in your line.’ His father then 
conducted him to a rude stone on the edge of an acclivity, 
about half a mile above the Tweed.” This marks the place still 
called Turn Again, where, at the battle of Melrose, 


“.  . , Gallant Cessford’s heart-blood dear 
Reek’d on dark Elliott’s Border spear.” 
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The names of other localities between Abbotsford and Melrose, 
such as Skirmish Field and Ckarge Law, also to this day recall 
the fight. 

Sir Walter, we imagine, never forgot this incident, for when 

he determined to become a ‘‘Tweedside Laird” he chose the 
little property which, though “ not a very attractive one to the 
general observer, had long been one of peculiar interest” to 
him. On May 12, 1811, he announced his intention, in a letter 
‘to Mr. James Ballantyne, as follows: “My attention has been 
a little dissipated by considering a plan for my own future 
comfort, which I hasten to mention to you. ° My lease of 
Ashestiel is out. . . . I have, therefore, resolved to pur- 
chase a piece of ground sufficient for a cottage and a few fields. 
There are two pieces, either of which would suit me. 
They stretch along the Tweed near half way between Melsine 
and Selkirk.” Of these two adjoining farms, Sir Walter bought 
the one comprising Turn Again. The person from whom he 
bought the property was a valued friend of his own, Dr. Robert 
Douglas, Minister of Galashiels. He had never resided on the 
property, and the only embellishments he had effected had been 
“limited to one stripe of firs, so long and so narrow that Scott 
likened it to a black hair comb. It ran from the precincts of 
the homestead towards Turn Again, and has bequeathed the 
name of the Doctor's redding kame to the mass of nobler trees 
amidst which its dark straight line can now hardly be traced.” * 
Clarty Hole was in truth a most unattractive spot, undrained, 
wretchedly enclosed, the farmhouse small and poor; but to 
Sir Walter the Tweed was everything, and from the moment 
he took possession “he claimed for his farm the name of the 
adjoining ford situated just above the influx of the classical 
tributary Gala. As might be guessed by the name of Abbots. 
ford all these lands had belonged of old to the great Abbey 
of Melrose.” + 

The neighborhood also of two antiquarian remains of interest 
lent an additional charm to the property in Sir Walter’s eyes; 
namely, the old Roman road leading down to the ford; and, 
on the opposite hill, the remains of the Catrail so often alluded 
to in his letters to Mr. Ellis. By August, of the same year, 
everything was settled, and Sir Walter wrote to his brother- 
in-law that he and his wife were “not a little proud of being 


* Lockhart’s Life, vol. iii. p. 339. t Idem., p. 340. 
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greeted as Laird and Lady of Abbotsford. At that time Sir 
Walter's plans for his house were of the simplest. He thus 
describes them to Miss Joanna Baillie: ‘‘My schemes about 
my cottage go on; of about a hundred acres, I have manfully 
resolved to plant from sixty to seventy; as to my scale of 
dwelling, why, you shall see my plan when I have adjusted it. 
My present intention is to have only two spare bed-rooms 
with dressing-rooms, each of which will, on a pinch, have a 
couch bed; but I cannot: relinquish my border principle of 
accommodating all the cousins and duniwassals who will rather 
sleep on chairs, and on the floor, and in the hayloft, than be 
absent when folk are gathered together.” 

‘Sir Walter was determined, as he tells Mr. Morritt, that 
his cottage should be z# his garden (then still a “‘kail yard’’), 
and that the “little drawing-room shall open into a little con- 
servatory.” There exists a pleasing drawing of the Abbotsford 
of. 1812, where the cottage appears with a pillared porch and 
walls covered with creepers, and ‘‘a good garden wall and 
complete stables in the Haugh” were added in the following 
year. In 1814 Sir Walter pressed the Morritts to visit him, 
promising them ‘‘chamber in the wall, with a dressing-room 
and everything handsome about you.’”’ And so the building 
gradually grew and developed, aided by Mr. Blore’s valued 
advice and drawings. 

By the September of 1817 the portion of the house which 
extends westwards to the square tower was about to be roofed 
in; “and a comical concern it is,’’ wrote Sir Walter. The 
projected tower seems to have suggested some criticism from 
Sir Walter’s friend, Mr. Terry, to which he thus replied: ‘I 
agree with you that the tower will look rather rich for the 
rest of the building, yet you may be assured that, with diagonal 
chimneys and notched gables, it will have a very fine effect, 
and is in Scotch architecture by no means incompatible.” A 
few months later he refers to the stability of the new building. 
‘‘T have reason to he proud,” he writes, ‘of the finishing of 
my castle, for even of the tower, for which I trembled, not a 
stone has been shaken by the late terrific gale which blew a 
roof clean off in the neighborhood.” 

Mr. Lockhart, who saw Abbotsford for the first time during 
this autumn of 1818, confesses that the building then presented 
a fantastic appearance, the new and old buildings by no means 
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harmonizing; but the description of his ascent of the famous 
tower must not be omitted. ‘‘ When we rose from table,” he 
says, ‘““Scott proposed that we should all ascend his western 
turret, to enjoy a moonlight view of the valley. The younger 
part of his company were too happy to do so; some of the 
seniors, who had tried the thing before, found pretexts for 
hanging back. The stairs were dark, narrow, and steep; but 
the sheriff piloted the way, and at length there were as many 
on the top as it could well afford footing for. Nothing could 
be more lovely than the panorama; all the harsher and more 
naked features being lost in the delicious moonlight ; the Tweed 
and the Gala winding and sparkling beneath our feet, and the 
distant ruins of Melrose appearing as if carved of alabaster. 

The poet, leaning on his battlement, seemed to hang 
over the beautiful vision as if he had never seen it before. 
, The piper was heard tuning his instrument below, and 
he called to him for ‘Lochaber No More.’ John of Skye 
obeyed, and as the music rose, softened by the distance, Scott 
repeated in a low key the melancholy words of the song of 
exile.” 

In the spring of 1820, when Sir Walter was on a visit to 
London, he wrote to Lady Scott thus about another—and 
final—addition that he was planning: ‘“‘I have got a delightful 
plan for the addition at Abbotsford which I think will make 
it quite complete and furnish me with a handsome library, and 
you with a drawing-room and better bed-room. . . . It 
will cost me a little hard work to meet the expense, but I have 
been a good while idle.” The plans for jthese new buildings, 
including the wall and gateway of the courtyard and the grace- 
ful stone screen which divides it from the garden, were made 
by Mr. Blore, although the screen—with its carvings taken 
from details of stone work at Melrose Abbey—was originally 
devised by Sir Walter himself. 

The work took some time, and during the summer of 1822 
Sir Walter says the house.was like a ‘cried fair’’ with the 
masons busy at work and visitors from the South who, after 
witnessing the king’s reception in Edinburgh, hastened out to 
see Abbotsford. In the August of 1823, when the place was 
completed, Miss Edgeworth paid Sir Walter her first visit, and 
meeting him at the archway to the courtyard made her well- 
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known remark: “Everything about you is exactly what one 
ought to have wit enough to dream.” 

Early in 1824 the house warming, so agreeably described 
in the Life, took place. It was a doubly joyful occasion, as it 
was marked also by the engagement of Sir Walter’s eldest son 
to Miss Jobson, of Lochore. To us, looking back, it -is also 
the culminating point of outward prosperity in Sir Walter’s life. 
The horizon was soon to be clouded both by sorrow and 
financial troubles. We find these sad words written by Sir 
Walter in his Journal of December 18, 1824: ‘‘ Sad hearts at 
Darnick and in the cottages of Abbotsford. . . . I have 
half resolved never to see the place again. How could I tread 
my hall with such a diminished crest? How live a poor, 
indebted man where I was once the wealthy—the honored.” 
And again, on January 22, 1826: ‘I have walked my last on 
the domains I have planted, sate the last time in the halls I 
have built, but death would have taken them from me if 
misfortune had spared them.” 

These melancholy previsions were happily not realized. By 
Christmas Day Sir Waiter was able, under more cheerful cir- 
cumstances, to note his return to Abbotsford, adding these 
words: ‘“‘On this day of general devotion I have a particular 
call for gratitude”; and many quietly happy days were still to 
be spent there by him during those years—the noblest of his 
life—in which he wore himself out in trying to retrieve his 
losses for the sake of others. As we know, also, when the 
end came, he had the consolation of dying in his beloved 
home. 

After Sir Walter’s death, in 1832, Abbotsford was for some 
years little occupied by the family. The sense of mournful 
change and irreparable loss made it difficult for them to return 
there, added to which young Sir Walter and his wife were 
obliged to follow his regiment to India, and it was on his 
return voyage, in 1847, that he died at the Cape. He left no 
children, and Abbotsford devolved on my young uncle, Walter 
Lockhart, son of Sir Walter’s eldest daughter, and Mr. John 
Gibson Lockhart. At his early death, in 1853, the place came 
to my mother, who had married, in 1847, Mr. James Hope, 
third son of General, the Honorable Alexander Hope, son of 
John, second Earl of Hopetoun. They now, in accordance 
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with the terms of Sir Walter’s will regarding the possessors of 
Abbotsford, added Scott to their name. By this time both 
my father and mother had become Catholics. My father, as is 
well known, being one of those most closely connected with 
Cardinal Newman and the Oxford Movement.* He entered 
the church some years later than the cardinal, being received 
on the same day as Cardinal Manning, on Palm Sunday, 1851, 
by Father Brownbill, S.J. 

My dear mother could not yet see her way, and shed tears 
to think that she would not be able in future to pray with 
my father as hitherto; but a few weeks later, after much 
prayer and study, she too received the grace of conversion, 
and from that moment seemed to be like an old Catholic, so 
quickly did the faith take root in a heart naturally Catholic 
as was hers. My parents’ first care was to arrange a private 
chapel at Abbotsford. At first a vaulted room on the ground 
floor was chosen, but when my father added to the house, in 
1858, he built a beautiful room on the west side with a high 
pitched roof, and to this the chapel was eventually removed: 
and now remains. How many memories cling to both chapels 
—Cardinal Newman and Bishop Grant said Mass in the old 
chapel during their visits to Abbotsford, and how many other 
holy bishops and priests besides! In this connection I may 
be permitted, perhaps, to recall a trifling incident regarding 
my little brother’s baptism, which took place at Abbotsford. 
For some reason the chapel was at that time temporarily re- 
moved to one of the sitting-rooms, and one of my earliest 
recollections is of this occasion and of the quantities of lilies 
of the valley which adorned the altar. My brother was chris- 
tened Walter Michael, in honor of the great Archangel, to 
whom my father had a special devotion; but this was cause 
of distress to Sir Walter’s old keeper, then still alive, who 
feared he was named after our famous ancestor, Michael Scot, 
the Wizard. To allay his fears my dear father, using the 
Scotch idiom which he could well do on occasion, remarked: 
“John, you maun remember there was an archangel before 


there was a wizard.” 


After their conversion my parents lost no time in endeav- 
oring to assist to their utmost the scattered Catholics of the 


*In Life of James Robert Hope Scott, By Robert Ormsby. London: John Murray. 
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neighborhood, and in building the churches and schools which 
remain to testify to their zeal. My father ever bore in mind, 
we believe, the desire of making reparation for the devasta- 
tions wrought by the reformation, and the fact that Abbots- 
ford itself stands on what was church land. To realize the 
great and happy change since 1851, we must glance at the 
then position of the church in the border counties. The few 
Catholics of the neighborhood at that time were either Irish, 
who had come over to seek work, or of Irish descent, and the 
only church [built in 1844] was at Hawick; from there Father 
Tagart, affectionately known as the “ Patriarch of the Border,” 
evangelized the neighborhood, saying Mass also occasionally 
at Galashiels, Kelso, or wherever a few of the faithful could 
be gathered together. About this time, however, the erection 
of Tweed Mills and the work of new railways brought a great 
increase of Irish Catholic workmen to Galashiels and Selkirk, 
and my father at once built school chapels at each of these 
little towns; and from these beginnings two large missions 
-resulted. Simultaneously almost with my parents’ conversion, 
we may record that of the late Dowager Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch, the late Dowager Lady Lothian, and of my uncle, the 
late Lord Henry Kerr, and his family, who all joined in the 
good work of bringing back the faith to this part of Scotland. 
After the church of Selkirk was finished the duchess sup- 
ported that mission until her death. Jedburgh owes its pretty 
church to Lady Lothian’s munificence, while Lord Henry Kerr, 
ever a zealous co-operator in the works at Galashiels and else- 
where, opened the private chapel at Huntlyburn, which was 
for years to be a great centre of Catholic life.* Galashiels, 
being in the Abbotsford parish, was of course the special 
object of my father’s care, and while at Selkirk and Kelso 
pretty churches soon replaced the original school chapels, at 
Galashiels a large and stately church grew up, to be finally 
completed just before my father’s death in 1873. His great 
wish had been to make it a centre of missionary work, and to 
have it served by a body of Religious, in order that the 
neighboring stations of Lauder and Earlston, and others which 
he foresaw would exist, should be served from there. At first 


tSee Life of Madame Henrietta Kerr; and nid of Rev. H. S. Kerr, Sailor and Jesuit. 
By Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott. 
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the Oblates of St. Mary’s undertook the mission, but in 1863 
it was transferred, according to my father’s original desire, to 
the Society of Jesus, who served it with devoted zeal until 
1901; at which date, owing to the father-general’s wish to 
withdraw them from country missions, they left to our im- 
mense regret. Before this an additional station had been 
opened at Melrose, where a church is now much needed. The 
happy changes we have noted in the neighborhood of Abbots- 
ford are, we are thankful to say, a sample only of what has 
taken place. and is still in progress all over Scotland, to which 
the conversion lately of several Scotch ministers lends addi- 
tional hope for our beloved country. It is a pleasure to recall 
that, during his fatal illness at Abbotsford, some of Sir Wal- 
ter’s last conscious words were those of one of the great 
hymns of the church, the “Dies Ire.” His Abbotsford now 
belongs to Catholics, and the faith which he in many ways 
helped to bring back to the hearts of his readers is, we may 
hope, gradually spreading throughout the country. ; 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION AND THE MOSELY COMMISSION, 


BY J. C. MONAGHAN, 
Head of U. S. Consular Service. 


wear HEN the Mosely Commission came over to study 

f our educational institutions, a fear was felt by 

quite a large number of respectable, loyal, and 

patriotic Americans that Mr. Mosely and his 

} g associates would be féted and feasted until any- 
thing like a fair, honest, and strictly objective view of our 
educational system would be out of the question. That fear 
seems to have been well founded. Be it far from me to find 
fault with the words of praise showered upon our educational 
system by Mr. Mosely and his Commission. Patriotism, according 
to Dr. Johnson, is the last resort of a scoundrel; sometimes it 
seems to me to be the first. Patriotism is a very much used and a 
very much abused word. If it stands for silence when truth 
is demanded, it is dangerous. At no time in many years was 
there so great a need as now for a strong word against the 
efforts of those who, ignorantly perhaps, but assiduously, are 
trying to blind us to the facts that stick out al] over our pub- 
lic school system. It is no part of my purpose to point out 
all the weak spots in that system—that would take too much 
time. It would demand all the pages of one issue of THE CATHO- 
LIC WORLD to point out the wickedness, unfairness, and iniqui- 
ties connected with a system that refuses religious education 
to its pupils, and is unwilling to pay for the education of the 
millions who desire and demand religious training for their 
children. What a curious condition of mind is that which 
cannot see the injustice of making one fart of the com- 
munity, and the very part -that will ultimately have to save 
society and the Republic, pay twice for the education of its 
children! In the German empire religious education is as 
much a part of the public school system as the three Rs. 
Besides, it is paid for by the. public. May not some of the ° 
success secured by the empire in recent years owe its origin 
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to the stability, that always comes to a religicusly trained 
people? 

But it is no part of my purpose, in this article, to deal 
with that phase of the educational problem. At this moment 
I am very much interested in the report of the Mosely Com- 
mission, and of the visitors who, after running rapidly from 
one end of the republic to the other, are telling us what a 
wonderful people we are. I am anxious lest the American 
people be led to believe all that Mr. Mosely and his colleagues 
say. 

All talk of American superiority in production deserves 
very careful investigation and consideration. As a matter of 
fact, we produce very few of the world’s fine grade goods. 
The weavers of the East lead in silks and carpets; France 
leads the world in tapestries; almost every country in Europe 
is ahead of us in china, porcelain textiles, scientific instruments, 
etc., etc. The workers in wood, iron, brass, etc., etc., in this 
country, the men who do the really fine work, the designers 
and decorators, are, as a rule, foreigners; they certainly were 
until quite recently. The boss spinners, weavers, bleachers, 
dyers, etc., etc., of New England were, for a long time, and 
are now to a certain extent, Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotch- 
men, etc., etc. Wherein then are we efficient, and along what 
lines have we achieved a success sufficient to merit the words 
which the Mosely Commission has uttered ? 

Let us see. We are rapidly rising to first place among the 
world’s iron and steel workers. Granted; but what are the 
facts? We possess a land richest in the resources or raw 
materials that make iron production on a large scale possible. 
In the Mesaba iron range, or region, all we have to do is to 
scrape and scoop up the rich iron ore with steel shovels; 
from the mines it is carried to the docks of Duluth and 
Escanaba, to be transported by water to Cleveland, Toledo, and 
Pittsburg, where it comes together with the world’s cheapest 
coal and limestone. But some doubting Thomas asks for the 
facts. 


The accompanying statistics set forth the production and 
consumption of iron ore and pig iron and the production of 
steel in the United States, United Kingdom, and Germany, for 
the years 1900, 1901, and 1902. The figures for the United 
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States and the United Kingdom represent tons of 2,240 
pounds; those for Germany, metric tons of 2,204 pounds. 


Production and consumption of iron and steel by the three leading countries, 
1900 to 1902. 






































1900. | Igol. 1902, 
Products and countries. | produc. |Consump-| Produc- |Consump-| Produc- Consump- 
| tion. tion. tion. tion. tion. tion. 
IRON ORE. | Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
United States, ; + | 27,553,000 | 28,400,000 | 28,887,000 | 29,789,000 | 35 554 000| 36,631,000 
United Kingdom, . 14,028,000 | 20,318,000 12,275,000 | 17,812,000 | 13,426,000 19,847,000 
Germany, F5 5 . 18,964,000 | 19,824,000 | 16,570,000 | 18,550,000 | 17,964,000 | 19,053,000 
Total, ; ; 60,545,000 68,542,000 | 57,732,000 | 66,151,000, 66,944,000 | 75,531,000 
PIG IRON, ve 
United States, ‘ - | 13,789,000 | 13,554,000 | 15,878,000 | 15,860,000 | 17,821,000] 18,419,000 
United Kingdom, . 8,960,000} 7,705,000! 7,929,000} 7,285,000] 8,680,000] 7,798,000 
Germany, . : - | 8,507,000] 9,105,000} 7,867,000} 7,985,000} 8,518,000| 8,314,000 
Total, : ¢ | 31,256,000 | 30,364,000 31,674,000 | 31,130,000 | 35,019,000} 34,531,000 
STEEL. fg 
United States, : . | 10,188,000 13,474,000 14,947,000 
United Kingdom, . 4,901,000 4,904,000 4,849,000 
Germany, ; 2 - | 6,362,000 6,211,000 7,422,000 
Total, ; ° | 21,451,000 24,589,000 27,218,000 




















A brief review of these figures reveals the singular fact 
that, whereas the United States, twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, was behind Germany or England in iron ore, pig iron, 
and steel, its production to-day is nearly as large in each class 
as is the combined production of the countries named. It is 
actually more than the total of both in pig iron and steel. Is 
it not at once apparent that it is our cheaper coal, iron, and 
limestone, rather than any greater skill, that has made our 
‘progress possible? 

Reverse the facts, give Germany, France, Belgium, Hol- 
‘land, or Italy the marvelous mines of coal, iron, and lime that 
have been given to us, and we would see a success fully equal, 
to say the least, to any recorded in Pennsylvania, Ohio, or 
Alabama. It is doubtful whether Essen and the Krupps have 
been equalled by Pittsburg and Carnegie. A curious fact in 
‘this connection, however, must not escape us—Germany’s pro- 
‘portionate increase in the production of steel, in 1902, was 
greater than that of either the United States or the United 
Kingdom. The iron yield of the Mesaba range increased 
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from 4,245 tons, in 1892, to 13,342,840, in 1902, and 12,892,- 
542 tons, in 1903. It must be remembered that this is the 
iron that is scooped into cars by means of steam. shovels, is 
carried, or can be carried to the lakes by gravity alone as 
“the roads from the mines to the lake at Duluth and Two 
Harbors are short and on descending grades.” It must be re- 
membered also that the lake transportation is the cheapest in 
the world per ton mile. 


Europe’s total coal area is only 23,166 miles; that of the 
United States is 225,000. Europe’s mines are, many of them 
at least, particularly those of England, nearing exhaustion. 
The coal area of a single section of this country is far larger 
than the total area of Europe. Pennsylvania and Ohio to- 
gether have a greater area than Europe, for they have 15,800 
and 12,000 square miles respectively; Missouri alone has 
23,000; our Northern Appalachian region has 57,740; the 
Southern Appalachian 13,067; the Northern Interior coal 
fields cover 11,300 square miles; the Eastern Interior 58,000; 
the Western Interior 66,200; the Southwestern 27,876; the 
Rocky Mountain area 43,610. The other square miles are di- 
vided up among other parts of the country. 


Coal production of the principal countries in 1901, 1902, and 190}. 




















Country. Igor. 1902 1903. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 
United Kingdom, - - - - 219,047,000 | 227,095,000 230,334,000 
Germany, - - - - - 108,539,000 107,474,000 116,638,000 
France, - - - - - - 31,634,000 29,365,000 34,318.000 
Belgium, - - - - - 22,213,000 22,877,000 23,912,000 
United States, - - - - - 261,374,000 | 269,277,000 320,983,000 





Incidentally I may point out here, in passing, as perti- 
nent to the discussion of national capacity, so often misrepre- 
sented by careless writers, that much if not most of Italy’s 
difficulties, those that led to her so-called ‘‘ decline,” were due 
to the absence of just these two great raw material factors of 
industrial life—coal and iron. Now that we have entered upon 
an era of electricity, and Italy is getting what the French 
have poetically named “ white coal’’—water power, with which 
to generate electricity—Italy is giving evidence of another 
renaissance. 
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The coal production per miner, as given in the following 
table, would seem to bear out the claims of those who insist 
upon American superiority. 


The average number of miners employed, and the tonnage 
production per miner, for the five countries were as follows: 





Average | Average 

number of| produc- 
Country. minersem-| tion per 
ployed. miner. 








Tons. 
United States, - za : . 518,307 520 
United Kingdom, - - - - 805,100 278 


Germany, 448,000 242 
France, - ‘ : : 159,957 198 
Belgium, - - - - 134,092 166 














This table shows the productive capacity of the American 
miner to be far superior to those of other countries. This is 
partly accounted for by reason of improved coal-cutting 
machinery used in the mines of the United States, and to the 
fact that the mines worked are nearer the surface; conse- 
quently more horizontal shafts with car haulage are operated 
than in other countries. 

As a matter of fact we have little more than scratched the 
surface of our vast coal deposits, while England, Belgium, 
and other parts of continental Europe are down thousands of 
feet in the bowels of the earth. Jevons, Wallace, and other 
English scientists have seriously discussed, and are now seri- 
ously discussing, the danger of England exhausting her coal 
mines in a short time, in less than two hundred years. 

“But look at American boots and shoes,” is shouted. 
Granted our superiority in mining machinery; granted our 
superiority in boot and shoe making; granted all the facts 
which the advocates of our superiority are able to advance; 
and the principal fact is not disturbed, viz., that we are far 
behind Europe in a large number of industries in which skill 
and expert knowledge count for a great deal. We raise some- 
thing like seven-eighths of the world’s raw cotton, and yet we 
import cotton textiles of all kinds for millions of dollars. If 
we had had a system of industrial, industrial art, and technical © 
education equal to that of the German empire, does anybody 
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believe that the story told by the subjoined table would have 
been told in the years indicated ? 


Importation of cotton manufactures into the United States during the years 
1902, 1903, and I904. 





1902. 1903. 1904. 





Cotton Cloths: 
Unbleached, - ~ - 86, 386 156,545 159,102 
Bleached, dyed, colored, etc., - - 6,934,393 9,013,092 8,144,383 





Total Cloths, - = - - 7,020,779 9,169,637 8,303,485 





Finished goods and yarn: 
Clothing, etc., - - - - 1 656,513 2,247,903 2,505,035 
Knit goods, - - - 5.363,515 6,157,744 6,044,691 
Laces, edgings, etc., - - 22,449.314 25,110,081 24,848,764 
Yarn, warps, etc., - - 1,921,748 2,421,729 2,261,924 
Allothers,  - - - - 6,048,257 7,355,061 5,560,347 


Total other than cloths, - - 37,439,347 43,293,118 41,220,761 














Total cotton manufactures, - 44,460,126 52,462,755 49,524,246 








There is not a university in this great land that does not 
have to send to Paris or Berlin for its fine instruments. 
Thousands of the men that are making the republic first among 
productive nations came to us from the British Islands or from 
some part of continental Europe. Ericsson, Pupin, Steinmetz, 
and many of the leaders of our great industries give evidence 
of this. 

- Now, the fact is, our education, along industrial lines, has 
been as abominably bad as ignorance, stupidity, greed, and in- 
difference could make it. For a long time we did nothing in 
our schools to develop the native genius that had become pro- 
verbial. Year after year we were willing to work along in- 
ferior lines, making coarse grades, importing expert labor, 
when we needed such, from Europe, and common labor from 
Canada, continental and insular Europe. The student of 
sociology, who will cut down deep into American society, will 
find lamina after lamina of different people. Among the 
working classes he will find, at the bottom the early settlers, 
then English, then Scotch and Irish, then French Canadians, 
and now Italians, Greeks, Armenians, and fifty other nation- 
alities recruited from the lowest lamina of European society. 
But I will be told that Boston has its Massachusetts School of 
Technology; Worcester its Clark University; Brooklyn its 


x 
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Pratt’s; New York City, Colonel Auchmuty’s School; Yale, 
Sheffield; Cornell its Sibley Institute, etc., etc. 

But what of these? For whom were they built, for whom 
were they intended? Who was able to take advantage of 
them? Were they part of the public school system? By no 
means. Not nearly so much as were Harvard, Yale, and Brown 
proper. 

The abundance of our natural resources, the peculiar forms 
in which they were found, made inventions not only necessary 
but inevitable. Take the case of Eli Whitney and the cotton- 
gin, and every contrivance for handling coal, iron, and steel. 
Besides, many of these called for little or no very great indus- 
trial or educational training. Then again there was much of 
mechanical genius in the mixed population of the country, and 
genius often acts independent of education. I must not be 
misunderstood. I would not for a moment maintain that edu- 
cation is not needed by men of genius. It is needed, and by 
them sometimes much more than by others, particularly if 
their full powers are to find play. It is curious what mental 
somersaults we are willing to make at the whip-snaps of the 
ringmasters of the world. For a long time we were told that 
we were better off and smarter than others, even though we 
had no technical schools; now we are told, because Mr. 
Mosely, and his Commission have said so, that our schools are 
nearly perfect. Many and many a time writers and speakers 
were forced to advance argument after argument in favor of 
industrial, and industrial art education, so as to keep alive 
the fires from which the torches in the technical schools of 
every state of the country were afterwards to be lighted. 
Every one will remember that it was often urged that the de- 
cision in régard to such schools must not depend upon what 
we are or upon what we have done without such an educa- 
tional system, but upon what we would have done and where 
we would be to-day had we had such a system. It is no 
argument against their value to say that “without them we 
have walloped Germany,” as I heard an educator proclaim only 
yesterday. We haven’t walloped Germany. We haven't wal- 
loped anybody very badly. We haven’t begun to equal that 
empire. We haven’t begun to be as big by any means as we 
might have been long since. We will have to begin, as the 
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German empire began, at the very basis of all great national 
efforts, among the people, if we are to be what we ought to be. 
Germany’s system of industrial, industrial art, commercial and 
technical schools is to-day one of the world’s wonders. They 
have done more, in my opinion, for the empire’s agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures, than all other factors put to- 
gether. Here, if Mr. Mosely or anybody else is eager to build 
up an argument in favor of education, is a field full of rich, 
ripe grain ready for the sickle. Germany, beggarly poor, com- 
pelled to buy her cotton, wool, a Jarge part of her corn, her 
copper, tin, some iron, and some coal, all her raw silk, etc., 
etc., outside, has built up an industrial and commercial result 
that reads like romance. Colonel Mason, our Consul General 
in Berlin, thus writes of it: 


At the dedication of a technical college for the textile in- 
dustry at Sorau, Herr Moller, the Prussian minister of com- 
merce, spoke with great earnestness and effect upon the pecu- 
liar importance of technical education to the present and espe- 
cially to the future of German industries. He emphasized 
the fact that competition and other difficulties in the way of 
foreign trade are steadily increasing, and gave warning that 
the future holds a struggle for German export trade. Con- 
tinuing, he said: ‘‘ Those whom we have been pushing out 
are beginning to defend themselves. Our former markets are 
becoming producing countries, and we shall doubtless have 
to see certain branches of our business decline and pass over 
to other countries which have cheaper labor than we. Hence 
we shall be more and more obliged to perfect our industries, 
and not only to follow up promptly all novelties and changes 
of taste, but to take the lead in creating such changes.’’ In 
a word, Germany, being mainly dependent upon foreign mar- 
kets, requires the highest technical development to maintain 
her place in the competition. 

The lesson embodied in these words of the minister of 
commerce finds many illustrations in the various fields of 
German industry, but if none is the demonstration more strik- 
ing and conclusive than in the department of chemical manu- 
facture, of which the total annual product is valued at about 
$300,000,000. The organization of chemical study and 
research in Germany for industrial purposes was begun by 
Professor Justus von Liebig. . . . His example and 
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achievements had the important result of convincing the sev- 
eral state governments of Germany that it was wise and would 
in the end prove profitable to found and maintain advanced 
schools for scientific study. 

From these technical schools and the laboratories of Ger- 
man universities have come the army of young chemists who 
have made applied chemistry the most vigorous and success- 
ful, as it is the youngest, of German industries. . . . It 
is these men, who now number between six and seven thou- 
sand, who are willing to work in original research, in labora- 
tories provided by the great chemical companies, for small 
salaries and an interest in whatever of value they may dis- 
cover, who have brought the chemical industry of Germany 
up to its present leading position and kept it there. : 

The careful analyses of soils and the skilful use of 
chemical and other fertilizers to meet exactly the deficit in 
essential elements has revolutionized agriculture in this coun- 
try. It is due largely to the work of expert chemists that the 

_ percentage of saccharine content in. sugar beets has been 
raised from 5.72 per cent., in 1840, to 13 per cent. in recent 
years, whereby the whole German sugar industry was saved 
from collapse. Similarly in the iron and steel manufacture, 
and in the whole long, varied schedule of textile production, it 
is only the possession of a vast army of skilled chemists, 
metallurgists, designers, dyers, weavers, and spinners, re- 
cruited year by year from graduates of the universities and 
technical and industrial art schools, and backed by salesmen 
and merchants elaborately educated and trained for commer- 
cial work in foreign countries, that has enabled Germany to 
practically monopolize certain special forms of manufacture, 
and, despite limited natural resources, to conquer and main- 
tain a place in the front rank of industrial nations. 


FRANK H. Mason, Consul General. 
BERLIN, GERMANY, September 2, 1904. 


Can any one connected with the Mosely Commission, or 
any one interested in advancing the arguments about our 
efficiency and superiority, point to any such picture as that 
painted by Mr. Mason? And yet one great, very important 
factor was omitted by Mr. Mason. He does not tell us, as he 
might have told us, that the most of the raw material used in 
the minufacture of the empire’s chemicals had.to be imported. ° 
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He did not tell us that, before Bayer’s time, English and French 
chemists had discovered the presence of analine colors, etc., 
etc., in coal tar, but that neither England nor France were 
fitted to secure the results; and that Germany was, because 
of her superior system of education. In connection with the 
matter of color, he might have called attention to the history 
of Hermsdorf’s dyeing, a most successful system of combining 
the laboratory chemist with the workman dyer, and getting 
results beyond any other part of the world’s best. He might 
have told of Hermsdorf having to dye for England, Ireland, 
and this country. If such a story can be told by anybody in 
this country I have failed, in spite of long and careful investi- 
gation, to find it|. I do not deny its possibility, or even its 
probability ; I doubt the ability of any one finding it as easily 
as the Mosely Commission seem to have found our supe- 
riority. : 

The fact is, we have foolishly allowed ourselves to take 
the bright, light, polite literature of the English Commissioners 
and Mr. Mosely for more than it is worth. What could the 
Commissioners find out in so short a time, and in a trip 
like the one under consideration ?_ Little, very little; and surely 
not enough to justify us in sitting back with an air of supe- 
riority. What is to be feared, and what is to be avoided con- 
cerning this report of the Mosely Commission, are the fatal 
results to our own people from a too literal, hence too stupid, 
interpretation of what Mr. Mosely and his associates undoubtedly 
intended for polite praise; and the customary “ thanks, thanks, 
and ever thanks!” fora very pleasant trip through the United 
States. To say that our great success, whatever that really is, 
judged from the highest standards, is due to our educational 
system is all nonsense; and the sooner we see that it is 
nonsense the better will. it be for ourselves and the worse for 
others. 

Another time I shall be pleased to present an article deal- 
ing with what we should doin order to make the most of our 
marvelous opportunities. 

It is commonly urged that we have done wonders in the way 
of invention. How many Pasteurs, Darwins, Huxleys, Tyndals, © 
Wallaces, Spencers, have we had? For the one Agassiz, or 
the one Edison, Germany, France, and England have had 
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epoch-making men. How many Austins or Savignys have we 
had inlaw? How many Helmholtzes, Humboldts, Du Bois Ray- 
monds in the sciences, etc., etc.? Those are the higher fields. 
Even in the lower, in electricity, engineering, etc., etc., it is 
doubtful whether, since 1878, we have surpassed Germany. 
Prior to that time it was necessary to take out patents, in 
Germany, covering inventions, in every petty duchy and king- 
dom in the country. To do this was not only very expensive, 
it was tiresome and very troublesome. Before 1878, because 
of the trouble caused by the vexatious delays, criticism, etc., 
etc., many failed to take out patents, preferring to go on risk- 
ing exposure or the dishonesty of assistants. At that time 
Germany was far down in the list of inventive nations, to-day 
she is number two—the United States alone excelling her. 
I question whether we would lead were we to eliminate German 
names from our lists, and were we to have our inventions 
subjected to as rigid an examination as the one to which per- 
sons seeking patent rights in the German empire are forced to 
submit. Anyway the record for Germany, since 1878, is 
certainly one of marvelous success; and much of it is to be 


traced back to what in my opinion is, all things considered, 
the best system of education on earth. 
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MORETTO.—’ THE RAPHAEL OF BRESCIA.” 


BY M. RUSSELL SELMES. 


WO thousand years of valor and ‘industry have 
crowned the little city of Brescia with many 
distinctions. Unhumbled by alien domination, 
unwearied by medizval tumult, presenting a 
defiant front to imperial encroachment on the 

one hand and to rival pretensions on the other, undaunted 
Brescia still proudly points to her ruined castle, the old “ Falcon 
of Lombardy,” as the symbol of long leadership in Northern 
Italy throughout the Middle Age. 

“Dying game” in terrible contests with French conquerors, 
rising phoenix-like from exterminating cruelties of Austrian 
tyranny, she stands to-day a centre of many activities, bearing 
the new title, “Armory of Italy,” since from her comes the 
supply of fire-arms for the vast army which enables the king- 
dom to maintain the crushing burden entailed by the Triple 
Alliance. 

In contrast to these distinctions Brescia has memories and 
memorials, born of widely differing sources. In the history 
of art no school of painting received her name, but, like so 
many Italian communes, she was richly productive in able 
artists, who worked on lines tributary to the great schools. 

Medizval art began to flourish at Brescia in the tenth cen- 
tury. It received its principal impetus from Venice, and hence- 
forth it gradually developed talent, that finally culminated, in 
the sixteenth century, in the beautiful canvases of Ferramola 
and Romanino, and the perfected creations of Alessandro Bon- 
vicino, generally known as. Moretto.* 

He was born in 1498, that year so crowded with memorable 
events, when the Renaissance, by an awakening of long-slumber- 
ing powers, was already stirring the civilized world. 

Recent investigation has conclusively proved that Moretto 


*** Moretto"’ was a family name, and not a nickname or descriptive appellation, as some- 
times supposed, 
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first saw the light within Brescian walls. His entire life was 
spent in his native city, and the greater part of the heritage 
of beauty which he has bequeathed to the world remains in her 
keeping. 

So absorbed was he in his appointed tasks, so unassertive 
of personal claim, so content to work apart trom his peers, 
that he was little heeded, during his lifetime, outside of his own 
province, and fame tarried long before she adorned his name. 
Vasari makes slight mention of him, and it was not until the 
last century that he was recognized as ranking among the 
noblest masters of Italian painting. Signor Zanardelli published 
a paper, in 1855, arousing his countrymen to more appreciative 
attention to so elect a genius, and in 1893 inaugurated the 
enterprise of erecting a monument in Martinengo Square, to 
commemorate, in 1898, the completed round of four centuries 
since Moretto’s death. The designing of this monument was 
entrusted to the Brescian sculptor, Pietro Ghidoni, and is one 
of the creditable productions of recent Italian art. 

The unveiling of this monument, on September 3, 1898, 
was the occasion of never-to-be-forgotten festivities, in the 
rejoicing community, which is perennially vivacious and lively, 
but seldom showed such great enthusiasm as on this festa of 
national interest. 

Visitors of every taste had reason to rejoice in Moretto’s 
birth. Crowds from far and near gathered to attend the art 
exhibitions and the musical fétes, which were of particular 
interest, for the Brescian philharmonic society is regarded as 
the finest in Italy. Many pictures by Moretto were obtained 
from other sections of the country for a Loan Exposition to 
be open for several weeks. 

It was notable that this celebration was almost exclusively 
attended by Italians. Brescia is not a spot where tourists ever 
congregate. Art lover, antiquarian, and historian may find 
occasional, and unnoticed way there, but, as a rule, Brescians 
are pursuing their industries and cherishing their treasures 
without a distracting dependence on the alien largess of irre- 
sponsible passing throngs. The Moretto celebration was one 
of those outbursts of genuine local sentiment, unvitiated by 
covert appeal to tourist patronage. 

Alessandro Bonvicino was an artist by inherited faculty, 
as well as by education, for genius was manifestly cumulative 
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through generations of artistic endeavor, in that epoch of mag- 
nificent achievement. 

Moretto’s father and uncle were painters, and the boy un- 
doubtedly had early instruction in the management of the 
brush and in the mixing of colors, before he was placed, at the 
age of fourteen, in the studio of Ferramola, then the foremost 
of Brescian artists, whose leading pupil was Romanino. The 
last named was several years older than Moretto, and was 
destined to gain equal fame among his contemporaries. 

In 1509, when Moretto was only eleven years old, Louis 
XII. sent a French army to besiege Brescia, which, after 
an obstinate resistance and great suffering, finally surrendered. 
It remained under the French yoke with apparent submission 
until 1512, when a violent revolt caused Gaston de Foix and 
his forces to wreak vengeance on the heroic community, by 
massacring forty thousand of the inhabitants. The pillage, 
rapine, and atrocities perpetrated by the French soldiery were 
of exceptional horror, even in those bloody days, and left a 
deep impression on the mind of the sensitive boy, Moretto. 
His soul was more and more confirmed in its purpose to turn 
from: all worldly ambition and struggle, and to occupy itself 
solely with the holiest ideals of religion. 

The anly instance of Moretto’s attempt to depict a scene of 
tumult and tragic movement is the ‘“ Massacre of the Inno- 
cents” in the Brescian Church of St. John the Evangelist, a 
painting with no conspicuous defect, but lacking the inspira- 
tion which marks his other work. 

Like the Umbrians, to whom scenes of blood and violence 
were constantly familiar, and who lived in a social atmosphere 
dominated by martial sentiment, but who were impelled to the 
opposite pole of feeling in art, ever portraying rapturous piety 
and mystic calm, so Bonvicino turned in spirit from spectacles 
of martyrdom and of warring human forces, such as his youth 
witnessed, and consecrated his genius to evoking the highest 
types cf saintly beauty. He gives no suggestion of the ascetic, 
for sumptuous adornment and palatial settings are always a 
feature of his pictures, painted with a delicate sense for the 
fineness of texture. These accessories are not unduly empha- 
sized, but are presented as harmonious requisites to the court 
of the heavenly King. Moretto’s ‘‘Madonna in Glory” * dis- ° 


*In the Martinengo Gallery, Brescia. 
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plays embroidered surfaces and gorgeousness of robe that are 
unsurpassed on Venetian canvas. The cloth of gold and vel- 
vet damask of the two bishops’ vestments are treated with 
consummate skill. The superb brocades of his ‘‘ St. Justina in 
Vienna”; the silks and velvets and fabrics wrought with-sil- 
ver and gold in the “St. Nicholas of Bari”; the ermine, vel- 
vet, and plumes in the portrait of Count Martinengo; ard the 
rich robes and armor in the great Madonna over the high altar 
of San Clemente, testify to his skill and taste, and also to his 
restraint, when they are compared with the Venetians in gen- 
eral and their dealing with luxurious. appointments. 

The last-mentioned painting received singular tributes of 
admiration from three European celebrities, whose : exclama- 
tions were overheard by Luigi Gaddola, at one time priest in 
charge of San Clemente. Dumas, after gazing long at ‘the 
canvas, suddenly exclaimed: ‘It is a Greek idyl!” Dis- 
raeli murmured: “It is worth a kingdom!” “It is beautiful 
as a victory!” cried General Wolf. 

The upper part of the painting shows the Virgin and Child 
anid a shower of garlands. Roses and lilies are tossed among 
the clouds by cherubs of infantile grace and charm. The 
spring-like freshness of color, the wealth of opening blossoms, 
the auroral tints of silvered rose and azure, blending with the 
youthful loveliness of the Virgin, are of indescribably joyous 
effect, as of a May morning in paradise, opening above five 
majestic figures of enraptured saints, who stand in a sanctuary 
of subdued lights, where the rich depth of color gives a 
strength of perfected harmony to the delicately-toned, silvery 
upper spaces. a am 

Moretto’s paintings have been called ‘‘ prayers om canvas,” 
and the “confidences of a pure soul.” One of the most. nota- 
ble instances of his earnest piety and self-surrender to each 
work, is found in the story of his famous “ Paitone Madonna,” 
so admired by artists for its rare beauty, and so revered by 
the people as perpetuating the loved memory of a miracle. 

The hill hamlet of Paitone, about twelve miles from Brescia, 
was stricken by pestilence in, the summer of 1532. One 
August day a deaf-mute peasant boy, named Viotti, wandered 
from his Paitone home, in search of berries on Mount Lavig- 
none. As he was busily filling his basket, he suddenly beheld . 
a gentle lady, dressed in white. The boy knew it was the 
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Blessed Virgin, the ‘‘Santissima Maria,” for she blessed him 
and endowed him with the powers of speech and hearing. In 
tones of tenderness and pity, she then commanded him to 
return home and tell the people of the village that the pesti- 
lence would cease, if they promptly built a church on the 
spot where she was standing. 

The church was built, and after its completion, Moretto was 
commissioned to paint the child’s vision of the Virgin to 
adorn the high altar. The artist toiled for days to no pur- 
pose, until it occurred to him that he was not religiously dis- 
posed for so sacred a task. He threw aside his brush and, 
after three days of prayer and fasting, went to confession, 
received Holy Communion, and then began his work anew. 
The beautiful picture that thereupon grew under his hand 
was declared by the little shepherd, as the mute Viotti is 
called in some versions of the story, an exact likeness of 
the Madonna as she appeared to him on the mountain. The 
Madonna is represented in a white, nun-like garb, and over 
her head floats a veil; her hands are folded upon her breast, 
and her face, with downward gaze upon the child, expresses 
gentle sadness for the affliction she is yearning to relieve; 
the boy, holding a basket of berries, stands beside her, looking 
up wonderingly into her eyes; in the background is a glimpse 
of the rugged slopes which guard the Lombard plain, con- 
trasting in their austerer lines with the type of landscape 
among the nearer approaches to Brescia. 

Smiling valleys, castled hills, abundant streams, fresh 
springs, rich woodland, with their gleaming lights and bal- 
anced masses, attuned Moretto’s eye to a varied gradation of 
brightness and shadow, differing from the infinite iridescence 
and gulden splendors of Venetian water and sky, which re- 
flected’ such glories on the canvas of Titian, Veronese, and 
Giorgione. 

It is a matter of dispute whether or not Moretto ever 
visited Venice and entered Titian’s studio as a pupil. Those 
who cherish the theory of his Venetian apprenticeship, rest it 
upon an exclusively speculative basis. But there were opportuni- 
ties for studying the great Vecellio without journeying far from 
home.. Before Moretto was twenty-five years old, the Brescian 
church, St. Nazaro, had secured two pictures by Titian’s 
hand—a “ Resurrection,” and a ‘“‘St. Sebastian.” The latter is 
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THE ANNUNCIATION. 


known to have been copied by Moretto, whose assimilative 
power was alert to receive impetus and widened range from 
all that came in his way. He undoubtedly derived advantage 
from serious study of Titian’s work. Raimondi’s engravings 
of a number of Raphael’s important pictures are supposed to 
be all that Moretto knew of the Umbrian genius, so akin to 
his own in conceptions of nobility and grace. 

In Moretto’s ‘‘ Coronation of the Virgin” * the figure of 
St. Michael is equal in style, and in a certain melodious beauty 
of line and pose, to anything Raphael ever painted, and is 
reminiscent of Raphael’s manner. 

The “Annunciation” + has the mellow glow, the soft efful- 
gence of lighted background, the ample type of womanhood, 
characteristic of the Venetian school. 

The ‘‘Feast in the House of Simon,” deemed by many 
authorities Moretto’s masterpiece, hiding in an upper gallery 
of the bare church, Santa Maria del Pieta, of Venice, is a large 


*In the Church of St. Nazaro, Brescia. + In the Brescia Pinacoteca. 
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work, where we find wealth of color and accessory worthy of 
Paul Veronese, combined with an elevation of sentiment never 
attempted by that portrayer of luxurious festivities. 

In endeavoring to trace the influence of other masters upon 
Moretto’s work, we are increasingly impressed with his indivi- 
duality and detachment from contemporaries, while still respon- 
sive to developing suggestion frcm any source with which he 
chanced to come in touch. He never saw Rome or Florence, 
and but twice visited Milan. There is no evidence that he 
ever sought or desired contact with the world outside his pro- 
vincial home. He was an active member of religious sodalities, 
and never-failing in his charities. For many years he gave 
support and shelter under his own roof to an invalid cousin, 
“for the love of God,” as the old record expresses it. His 
marriage occurred late in life, and four years afterward, in 1554, 
he died, in the fifty-sixth year of his age, when his powers 
were seemingly in the unabated vigor of a prolonged prime. 

Gentle and shy, Moretto clung to the repose of familiar 
surroundings, where in pureness and holiness of life, and in 
tranquil content, his mind mirrored ever more and more 
clearly the celestial beauty, which he set forth to men, in 
sweet human forms, aglow with the light, which kindling fire 
of love 


“Is heavenly-born and cannot die, 
Being a parcel of the purest sky.” 
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THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL IN HOLLAND. 


BY A DUTCHMAN. 


MHE year 1903 was a glad year for Dutch Catho- 

- lics, a year of new hope for the future. It 

was the fiftieth anniversary of the liberation 

of the church in Holland, which took place in 

f 1853. It is rather difficult for an outsider to 

siiesitele ‘the importance of this event; neither is this the 

place to enter into historical details; yet it is necessary to 

state briefly how matters stood with the church in Holland at 
that time. 

The influence of the French Revolution upon religious parties 
in the Low Countries had not been to the advantage of the 
Protestants; and though Louis Napoleon, who was well dis- 
posed to the Catholics, upheld the liberty of the church 
against her enemies, his reign lasted so short a time that its 
results need not here claim our further attention. In 1813, 
when Holland threw off the French sovereignty, the Protestant 
party began to recover ground again under William the First; 
and the war of 1830, which withdrew Belgium from his rule, 
made the situation, for the now smaller bcdy of Dutch Catko- 
lics, more critical As for William, whatever may be the 
opinion of historians of his talents as a statesman, to his 
Catholic subjects he was a cause of great discontent. His son, 
King William the Second, who succeeded him in 1840, was 
welcomed by Protestants and Catholics alike. Honest and fair- 
minded, he was not blind to the sincere affection which his 
Catholic subjects showed towards him. By a revision of the 
Constitutional Law, in 1848, every congregation was allcwed to 
organize itself according to its own principles, and the church 
in Holland was enabled to pursue her work under the same 
conditions as any of the sects. 


The time for action had come. The sighs and prayers 
sent up to God, year after year, from hearts silent and trustful 
under their sufferings, had not been in vain. The seed sown 


. 
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in secret had begun to appear above ground, and, though the 
enemy was on the lookout, there was one thing which he had 
not taken into account—that the sower of the seed was God 
-himself. 

On March 13, 1853, the papers reported an allocution by 
the pope in consistory, announcing that the hierarchy in 
the Netherlands had been restored. In this allocution the 
pope speaks of the church in Holland, of the misfortunes 
which heresy had caused, and was still causing, and expresses 
his joy at the friendly attitude of the government towards the 
church. He thanks God, also, for this promise of the return 
of a people to the true way of salvation. 

In the same document we read: “We have accordingly 
established a spiritual province, and have decreed that there 
shall be five episcopal sees—at Utrecht, Haarlem, S. Herto- 
genbosch, Breda, and Roermond. Moreover, mindful of the 
glorious history in the past of the church of Utrecht, to which 
our predecessor, Paul the Fourth, granted the privileges of an 
archbishopric, and having taken into consideration that it would 
be greatly to the benefit of religion, and suitable to present 
conditions, we have not hesitated to restore to Utrecht the 
dignity of an archiepiscopal see, and to declare the four other 
bishoprics subordinate to it.” 

The hierarchy was restored! How can we describe the 
rejoicings of the Catholics? WHenceforward their talents and 
their energies, until now forced by unjust laws to remain in 
obscurity, were to be united, and drawn up in the open 
under the captaincy of the legal successors of the Apostles. 
Courageous and enthusiastic as the Catholics were in 1853, | 
all their enthusiasm was, and is still, needed to maintain a 
social and political warfare against the prejudices and hatred 
of heresy. But the true Catholic spirit is not easily discouraged. 
We may recall the well-known words of De Bonald: “I return 
thanks to my century, because, by the very fierceness of its 
attacks upon the Church of Christ, it has given new proofs of 
her veracity. It is only truth that can arouse such furious 
hatred !” 

We may divide the camp of our adversaries into two 
parties: those who recognize the rights of the Catholics, and 
those in whom passion, bigotry, and false zeal have extinguished 
all sense of justice. Against these last what attitude were 
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Catholics to adopt? Their leaders understood the task before 
them. It was far from their aim to resort to fierce recrimina- 
tion. Truth is powerful, and even when hard pressed can 
defend itself without violence. Truth, too, is humble; and in- 
deed it is its humility which finally makes its possession loved 
and esteemed. How, then, could the defenders of truth better 
show themselves equal to the work before them than by let- 
ting these qualities of truth appear in their actions and in their 
writings? And so, we may fairly say, has it been. The con- 
troversial works in which they defend themselves against the 
slanderous attacks of the enemy witness to their composure, 
their dignity, and to the solidity of their cause. Their whole 
conduct has been marked by that invincible calmness which 
becomes the upholders of truth for truth’s sake. 


And now to consider, more in detail, some of the aspects 
of the Catholic revival in Holland. The conditions of a 
spiritual improvement are often in great part material, and we 
may, perhaps, begin by saying a word about the Catholic 
churches of Holland. In their zeal for the glory of God’s 
house, our Dutch Catholic ancestors had imitated their fellow- 
Christians of other countries; but many of the beautiful 
churches which they built were lost at the time of the Refor- 
mation, and are still retained by the Protestants. Yet, during 
the first twenty years that succeeded the restoration of the 
hierarchy, Catholics spent no less than 60,000,000 guilders in 
building new ones; and altogether, since 1853, five hundred 
and sixteen new churches have been consecrated to religious 
worship, and the number is still increasing. 

Of course a visitor to Holland must not expect to see 
cathedrals like that of Cologne, or of Notre Dame at Paris, 
though the cathedral of S. Hertogenbosch, which has remained 
in our possession, is a noble example of the old architecture. 
Yet, among those of modern structure, one will find not a few 
which are real works of art. The Protestants themselves 
recognize all this evidence of material progress. In a Prot- 
estant review, of the year 1887, we find a writer describing 
himself as standing upon the tower of an old Protestant church 
in Amsterdam, and gazing about him at the numerous spires 
of the Catholic churches of the city. While he cannot with- 
hold a meed of praise from them as material structures, he 


. 
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yet adds: ‘“ This fair wreath of spires, of which Catholics may 
well be proud, may well avail to stimulate us to union among 
ourselves.” Amsterdam is constantly growing; new suburbs 
are being built all about the city, and the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties are careful to secure sites for churches in view of future 
needs. May the time soon come when their foresight shall 
have its reward. 


As we have spoken of the churches, it may next be of 
interest to the reader to learn something of the clergy who 
serve them. In 1853 there were fourteen hundred priests in 
Holland, and their number has since doubled. Every diocese 
has its own church-school and seminary, and those who are 
being educated in these institutions are exempt from military 
service. It is noteworthy that the connection of the clergy 
with public life is not as it was in 1853. Even thirty years 
ago the priest confined himself strictly to the management of 
his parish. The influence of the church on social and politi- 
cal life was not of such a nature as to require that priests 
should concern themselves with questions that affected society 
at large. 

At that time Catholicity, though on the increase, was not 
yet a power in the country, The priests were good and 
zealous men, but their lives were very obscure. The church 
attracted little attention among Protestants, though already, in 
1853, an important Catholic daily paper was in existence. 
The labor question was then in its infancy; but now that 
socialism has everywhere gained so much ground, and irre- 
ligious teaching in the state schools deprived the poor of their 
only treasure—their faith and trust in God—now while the 
spirit of the time has doubled o1 trebled their wants, and the 
workingman hears incessantly that the rich are oppressors, the 
priests tyrants, and religion but a fable; now, in these days, 
the Catholic priest must assume a new role. 

He has to be not only a preacher of the gospel, but a man 
possessed of a practical knowledge of the questions of the 
day, and able to marshal the faithful, in all their social rela- 
tions, as an army of Christ against the army of Satan. In the 
performance of this high and priest-like duty, his part is the 
maintenance of the principles laid down by the church, whilst 
encouraging laymen to the greatest freedom of action. And 
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we may say, happily, that in Holland we have many zealous 
and learned priests, who, in union with and under the direc- 
tion of the bishops, carry out the great plan of the late Pope, 
Leo XIII., and fulfil with no little success the noble work to 
which they are destined in these modern times. 

We see them as spiritual advisers in every department of 
public life, especially in the ‘‘ Volksbond ”’—an association of 
Catholic workingmen in ninety-nine divisions established 
throughout the country—which has for its object, in the 
words of the encyclical letter, “Rerum novarum” to keep up 
the dignity, and to ensure the prosperity of the working 
classes, while condemning the principles of the sccialists. We 
see our priests at the head of temperance societies, founding 
military clubs where, in garrison towns, Catholic soldiers find 
a safe refuge in the midst of surrounding corruption; we see 
them at the head of the confraternities of St. Joseph, of guilds 
for young people—everywhere organizing and working to 
secure the victory of sound Catholic principles. For they are 
thoroughly convinced that now, if ever, earnest work must be 
done, if the enemies of religion are to be prevented from 
overthrowing the good already accomplished. 

It is very consoling to be able to add that our priests find 
among the laity many talented men who, in one way or 
another, possess greater influence than the clergy, and who 
employ the same in the promotion of Catholic interests with 
marked success. 

I must regret that space does not permit me here to enter 
into further details, that might show what union and associa- 
tion between clergy and laity, with perseverance and sacrifice, 
are able to effect. But I may note that the irritation dis- 
played by our enemies is a clear proof of the good which has 
resulted from the intervention of our priests in the social life 
of the country. 


The influence of Catholicity upon public affairs in Holland 
is supported by thirteen Catholic daily papers, sixty-six 
weekly papers, thirty papers which appear two or three times 
a week, and forty-five periodical reviews. Catholic political 
associations are to be found in every borough constituency, 
and they give their votes, according to circumstances, either 
to a Catholic or to a Protestant who will uphold sound princi- 
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ples, to the exclusion of a liberal or socialist candidate. In 
cases where a Protestant is supported some tact is required, 
but the reasonable conviction that only union can produce an 
effective opposition against a common enemy has enabled 
Catholics to work in harmony with those outside the church, 
often with very satisfactory results. Indeed we have lately 
seen Protestants voting for Catholic candidates, and Catholics 
for Protestant ones. | ve 

The result of the elections of 1901 was that in our Second 
Chamber—which may be compared to the English House of 
Commons, or to the French Chambres—a majority has been 
obtained by Catholics and Protestants together against all 
other parties combined. In the First Chamber also—which 
corresponds to the House of Lords, or to the Sénat, and is 
elected by the members of the Provincial Councils—the periodi- 
cal elections have of late resulted in a victory for the Christian 
parties, and thus, after a fierce attack, the last fortress of 
liberalism has fallen. So that Holland enjoys nowadays the 
full blessing of a Christian, if not an exclusively Catholic, 
government—as great a blessing, perhaps, as can be. looked 
for in a country where every kind of religious opinion has 
complete freedom of action. 


But the church has other objects to aim at, besides the 
purifying and ennobling of public life. She is of divine origin, 
and we may not say that she is flourishing when only worldly 
glory is her share. Christ founded his kingdom on earth, but 
his kingdom was not of this world, and the spirit that he sent 
was not the spirit of this world. The worth of the Catholic 
revival in Holland must be put to other tests before we can 
be assured that ft is genuine. 

Now, as a general rule, it may be said that the numbers 
of those who adopt the life of the counsels is a proper test of 
the prosperity of religion in a particular country. Happy, in- 
deed, is the land where there are many vocations to the religious 
life. Good earth brings forth good fruit, and the good fruit 
of the counsels presents infinitely varied qualities, according 
to men’s needs—but always sweetness and strength, freshness 
and loveliness. 

In the Holland of to-day the religious life is in full vigor, 
in the cloister, in the hospital, and in the school. We see its 
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followers uniting prayer with work, instructing others in pro- 
fane sciences as well as in the knowledge of religion, laboring 
in the fields or studying theology, preaching God’s word from 
the altar or addressing meetings in public halls, giving and 
consecrating themselves entirely to the happiness of their 
neighbor, and, in fine, devoting their whole lives to the greater 
honor of our Lord. In 1853 there were 711 religious men in 
Holland, and 1,943 religious women; in 1903 these numbers 
had increased to. 4,000 and 13,000. The schools founded by 
these orders, as well as those erected by Catholic laymen and 
Catholic school-societies, enjoy the fullest freedom. Of the 
thirteen thousand religious women, five thousand are employed 
in education, three thousand are in the colonies, seven hundred 
lead a contemplative life, and the rest are employed in differ- 
ent works of charity. As to the orders of men, no branch of 
religious activity is neglected by them. The success of their 
schools has played a most important part in recent Catholic 
progress. Not only in Holland, but in Belgium, England, 
America, South Africa, China, Palestine, the West Indies, 
Australia, and Hindustan, Dutch religious are to be found. 
Of these some have their mother-house in Holland; others 
form the Dutch province of congregations of foreign origin. 

_ The perfect freedom of their brethren in Holland has caused 
many religious orders, driven out of their own country, to take 
refuge there. Indeed, the flourishing state of Dutch Catholicity, 
while due, doubtless, in great measure, to the living faith and 
zeal of its followers, may surely be set down in part to the 
special blessing of God given in reward for the hospitality 
which the country has so generously extended, and is still ex- 
tending, to the poor exiled religious of other lands. 


It will now be of interest for the reader to hear something 
of the condition of Catholic schools. The question of education 
is so intimately connected with the future of Catholicity that 
we must endeavor to find space for a few words concerning 
it. The fight for the souls of the children is the great strug- 
gle of to-day. Our century understands well that they who 
succeed in moulding the present generation will be masters of 
the next. Accordingly as the child belongs to God, or knows 
him not, so will it be with the man. 

This has been clearly perceived and acted upon by the 
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Dutch liberals. In 1857 they forced upon the Christian parties 
a new law, by which religion was totally divorced from edu- 
cation. Private religious instruction might be given to the 
children, but in the schools there was to be no word of faith. 
Those whom our Lord would have suffered to come to him, 
on whom he laid his fatherly hands in blessing, were to be 
snatched from his embrace. This iniquitous measure filled 
every Christian with dismay. What was to be done? 
Many Catholics, weary of fighting, and shrinking from new 
troubles—perhaps, also, in a few cases, not perceiving the. 
grave consequences of the new law—were content to yield for 
the present, and look forward to better times. Not so our 
bishops. They saw and understood the danger; they knew 
the enemy better; and, foreseeing that passive resistance would 
lead to utter defeat, took every means to lessen the impend- 
ing ruin. Finally, in 1868, they issued a pastoral, in which 
they urged Catholics to erect their own schools at whatever 
cost. This pastoral bore fruit. In 1868 we had only forty-two 
schools; in 1899 we could count 550, not including many 
which are in private hands. Thus Catholics have to pay for 
the support of the state schools, and in addition to this defray 
the cost of the education of their own children. Until 1889 
their own schools never received the smallest subsidies from 
government. In that year, in which the liberals for the first 
time lost their majority in Parliament, subsidies were granted, 
and have since been considerably increased. 

To set all the schools upon the same footing is now the 
aim of the united Catholic and Protestant parties. If the new 
Education Bill, which will give grants to the secondary as well 
as to the primary schools, becomes law, the vexed question of 
school subsidies will have been, in great measure, solved. The 
establishment of a free university is now engaging the consider- 
ation of the government; and we may expect a favorable out- 
come of the matter after the recent changes in the balance of 
parties in the First Chamber, the Second Chamber having 
already given its approval. 

Even now Catholic students at the universities do not lack 
the necessary instruction in their religion, which is ensured to 
them by societies. More lately similar associations have been . 
established among intelligent Catholic laymen, who take an 
interest in the great scientific questions which have an immediate 
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bearing on religion. At present their number is fifteen, and all 
have the approval of the bishops. Negotiations are now on 
foot to obtain more united action among these different bodies, 
with a view to promote their mutual prosperity, and, in principle 
at any rate, the plan has already gained acceptance. Consider- 
ing what well-equipped scholars the leaders and spiritual advisers 
of these learned bodies are, we may take it that a successful 
future is assured to them. Such is at present the state of Catho- 
lic education in Holland, obtained, after heavy sacrifices and 
prolonged and incessant exertion, by the co-operation of the 
Catholics with their Protestant fellow-countrymen. - 


From all that has been said it will be clear that the church 
in Holland is enjoying a period of peace and of enviable free- 
dom. We see its members in Parliament, defending orthodox 
principles; we see election societies established everywhere, 
and organized with reference to the needs of the district; we 
see the Catholic ‘‘Volksbond” existing throughout the coun- 
try, and forming a body with which all politicians must reckon; 
Catholic military clubs have been founded in garrison towns, 
as we have already mentioned; education is free, and learned 
Catholic associations flourish; the press is doing its utmost 
to place Catholic newspapers on a position of equality with the 
liberal journals. 

Besides all this, many other institutions might claim our 
further attention if we could give them the space they deserve: 
associations of lay Catholic schoolmasters, temperance societies, 
agricultural societies, societies for the spread of Catholic litera- 
ture, Catholic libraries, etc. Special mention, too, must be 
made of an organization instituted lately, the object of which 
is to bring together the various other bodies. It is called the 
Society for the Organization of Catholic Social Work, and by 
uniting all existing societies into one great corporation, but 
leaving to each its own particular sphere of action, it aims at 
perfecting more and more the hold of Catholicity upon the 
public life of the country. 


One other matter demands a few words—Catholic alms- 
giving. Is there any Christian charity in Holland ?—in that 
cold, prosaic land where, as the southerner sometimes seems 
to suppose, men never lift their eyes to heaven because the 


. 
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sky is not blue, or where, because the land is flat, men have 
no hearts, and cannot feel the influence of tender ideals! 
Not so; the Dutch nature, if practical, and quick, perhaps, to 
criticise, is, above all things, true and tender and prompt to 
sympathize with. those who suffer and are in need of consola- 
tion. This natural trait is consecrated and ennobled by religion, 
and as fair a crown of charitable works adorns the head of 
Christ’s bride in our dear Netherlands as in other countries. 

This is not the place to speak of private charity. The 
land, though, is full of such public institutions as the Society of 
St. Vincent of Paul, which has 201 different centres; guilds for 
boys and girls; free Catholic hospitals, which admit ail patients 
without any payment, whatever their religion; orphanages; 
homes for the blind; the societies for the Propagation of the 
Faith, of the Holy Infancy, the ‘‘Claverbond”’ society, and 
so on. I remember that some years ago, while abroad, I 
was talking with a Frenchman. about charity in Holland, and 
without paying me a French compliment, he acknowledged 
the liberality of my countrymen, and their readiness to spend 
their money freely upon works of mercy. “ But,” he added, 
“Holland is rich.” Well, let us say rather “ Holland is gener- 
ous.” Yes; practical, prosaic, heretical Holland is a charitable 
and generous nation. 


And now, in conclusion, what are my desires for my own 
dear country? First, that true piety of heart be more deeply 
ingrained in its people, and especially in their leaders, for this 
alone can save them from a merely external Catholicity. Mere 
external religion is only too possible a danger in a country 
which now enjoys full freedom of worship, and in which the 
rising generation will reap advantages for which they have not 
had to labor. I desire, too, for my fellow-countrymen the 
preservation of the grave and solid character of their ancestors, 
in union with all that modern progress in science and art has 
done for the elevation of society; and, most of all, I desire for 
it that spirit of faith through which a people feels itself invinci- 
ble, not because of pride in its own strength, but because it has 
set its ideal in the fulfiling of God’s will. 
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A FRANCISCAN WONDER-WORKER. 


II. 


BY R. F. O'CONNOR. 


MHE religious of St.. Paschal’s, Chiaja, seeing the 
new government continually suppressing convents 
throughout the kingdom, daily trembled for them- 
selves. Egidio did not understand this: alarm. 

4: When the brethren, surprised at his tranquillity, 
tried to make him realize the danger to which they were 
exposed, he replied smilingly: ‘‘ You’re afraid of being expelled 
by the French; but first of all they should at least say, ‘zf 
God wills it.’” 

The government of that time, although foreign and revolu- 
tionary in its principles, respected the Chiaja convent, and 
the religious were left at complete liberty; but the government 
in our time, although national, has not had the same regard 
for the holy place. The convent, which the Venerable Egidio 
filled with the odor of his virtues, has been suppressed like 
others, and his precious remains which repose there could not 
save it from the general proscription. 

. Various instances are given in his biography of his gift at 
pitiphesy, of his knowledge of events which took place at 
a distance, his discovery of hidden objects, his revelation of 
the secrets of consciences, his power over inanimate as wel] 
as animated creatures, which acquired for him the title of the 
thaumaturgist, or wonder-worker of the eighteenth century. 

We are told how he cured numerous sick people whose 
cases were given up as hopeless and past remedy by the 
doctors; how he predicted the death of sinners who had 
abused all the means of salvation; how he discovered hidden 
crimes; how tradespeople who refused to give him alms or 
asked exorbitant prices were punished, and how those who 
were generous were rewarded; how at his word the meat for 
a festival day was multiplied, and plums and plum-tree leaves 
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were procured in midwinter; how on two occasions eggs which 
had fallen and been broken were made whole; how he stopped 
a duel between two soldiers by causing the sword blades to 
break in fragments, leaving only the hilts in their hands; how, 
like the apostles, he gave sight to the blind, and raised the 
dead to life, the crowning miracle of all. 

The old man seems to have singled out women and little 
children as the special objects of his tenderest charity. Many 
a poor woman, at that trying and critical moment when two 
human lives are in jeopardy, was fortified and consoled by 
his prayers. At other times he fixed a mother’s thoughts 
on the life beyond more than upon life in this nether sphere. 
“Oh, what a beautiful angel for heaven!” was the expression 
he usually employed to predict the death of little children. 
He always displayed great joy when he foresaw such deaths; 
he knew by a heavenly odor the place whence these pure 
young spirits had fled heavenwards. He was going upstairs 
one day at the house of Gaétano Clementi, to stand godfather 
to a newborn child, when he exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, what an odor 
of paradise above and below!” There was, in fact, a child of 
Clementi’s dead, while another was coming into the world; 
and a poor man who lodged on the ground floor had just 
lost a young son. 

A story is told of a miraculous draught of fish which 
reminds one of St. Anthony of Padua and the miracle. of 
Rimini. The religious of St. Paschal’s were keeping one of 
their feasts on a fast day or day of abstinence. The guardian, 
having issued several invitations, said to Brother Egidio: ‘‘Go 
and quest some fish, and try to bring us something good.” 
The servant of God pondered for awhile and thought of 
where he was likely to find some excellent fish. It occurred 
to him that he would catch none better than in the pond near 
the Royal Palace, and he bent his steps in that direction. On 
reaching it, he said to the king’s servants that he would want 
some fish of good quality for a solemnity they were about to 
observe in his convent. The servants replied that they could 
not fish in that place on that day. He answered that he did 
not want them to fish, but that he would catch them himself. 
They asked him with what, and he replied, with his hands. 
This reply was met with a loud laugh. ‘Go,’ they said, “and 
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fish with your hands as much as you please; we give you all the 
fish you can catch in that way.” Satisfied with this permission, 
he went straight to the pond or lake, drew from one of his 
pockets a little bread, crumbled it in his hands, and cast the 
crumbs on the surface of the water, inviting the fish to come and 
eat. Onthe instant a multitude of fishes of all kinds and sizes, 
coming up from the bottom of the lake, passed, as it were, in 
review before his eyes. He examined them attentively ; when he 
saw one:that suited him, he put out his hand, saying: ‘“‘ For 
St. Paschal!” At these words, the fish stopped and Fra 
Egidio seized it without any difficulty and put it into his basket. 
He thus continued fishing until he was fully provided, and then 
joyfully returned to the convent. The guardian, seeing what 
he brought, exclaimed in amazement: ‘‘Who gave you such 
beautiful fish?” ‘No one,”: said the lay brother, “I took 
them myself”; and he told the story of this miraculous 
draught. 
Having so good a quester as Egidio it would seem that the 
community of St.- Paschal’s did not need a better beggar; but 
they actually pressed into service a young cow, whom they 
called Catharinella. The cow was a present from a rich cat- 
tle merchant. They trained her to go alone through the city, 
and every morning loaded her with a brace of big baskets. 
Fixed to the cow’s forehead was a brass plate on which was 
engraven an image of St. Paschal. Pious persons put their 
alms into the baskets, and at .evening the faithful animal 
found her way back to the convent. The Neapolitans became 
very fond of the young cow, and vied with one another in 
feeding her, until she became very fat. 
A butcher in the Strada della Pigna Secca, seeing such a 
fine animal wandering about the streets without any one to 
take care of her, made up his mind to steal her, secretly 
slaughter her, and sell her meat. He took into his confidence 
one of his boys. On a certain day they drew Catharinella 
into a cellar and slaughtered her. 

The religious waited in vain that evening for the animal’s 
return. The guardian went in his uneasiness to Fra Egidio 
and said: ‘‘Catharinella has not come back.” The servant of 
God replied: “Make your mind easy, I know where she is, 
and I shall go myself and bring her back to-morrow.” 
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Early next morning, taking another brother with him, 
he went straight to the butcher and said: “Bring a light. 
as well as the keys of the cellar and come with me.” At 
these words the thief, feeling he was discovered, was so terror- 
struck that he let his butcher’s knife drop. Egidio, to calm him, 
told him not to be afraid but to do what he was told. The 
butcher signed to the boy to go with the brother, which the 
latter promptly did. When they reached the cellar, Egidio asked. 
the servant where Catharinella was. The boy pointed to the 
different quarters, hung up here and there, ready for’ sale. 
The lay brother said: ‘‘ Bring me the hide.” The boy 
brought it out of the place where it had been deposited, and 
laid it before the servant of God, who asked: ‘‘ Where is the 
head?”’ The boy got it, and put it on the part of the hide to 
which it corresponded. Brother Egidio then asked for the 
forequarters, next the hindquarters, and placed them, as well 
as he could, in their natural order. When ail was done, he 
said: “ The entrails are still wanting.’’ The boy brought them 
out of a corner of the cellar, and put them in the middle of 
this mass of flesh. Then Egidio bent down, took the four ends 
of the hide, folded them over the beast and strove to re-cover 
the whole. He next rose, paused, prayed, and taking the end 
of his cord blessed the animal, saying: “In the name of God 
and St. Paschal, Catharinella, arise.’”’ At that moment the 
cow lowed, shook herself violently, and bounded upon her feet. 
Fra Egidio said to the boy: ‘‘ Attach the image of St. Paschal 
to her forehead.” The lad, having found the brass plate which 
the animal had previously carried, hung it on Catharinella’s head. 
Egidio added: ‘“ Throw a cord around her neck, and lead her 
after me.”” When this was done, Egidio walked towards the 
door, the boy following, leading out the cow thus miraculously 
restored to life. 

God would not leave such a great miracle thus hidden. 
A man belonging to that quarter of the city, having seen 
Brother Egidio enter the cellar, was curious to see what he 
was going to do. He slipped into an obscure place where he 
could observe everything without being seen. When he saw the 
cow so marvelously restored to life he could not restrain his 
admiration; hurrying from the place where he had hidden, he 
went through the city proclaiming what he had just witnessed. 
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News of so extraordinary a prodigy of. course passed from 
mouth to mouth, and instantaneously a multitude of persons 
hurried: to the place from all parts of the town. At the sight 
of Egidio and Catharinella, whom safe and sound and full of 
life the boy was leading along, the crowd gave expression to a 
thousand exclamations of enthusiastic wonder. The most ardent, 
in the fervor of their veneration and excess of their indiscréet 
devotion, would have cut his habit and mantle into bits, but 
fortunately some of his friends came to the lay brother’s assist- 
ance, and rescued him ‘from the crowd who, in their blind 
enthusiasm, would have left him hardly anything to wear. 
Twenty men came forward and carried Egidio and his com- 
panion bodily and put them into a cab which proceeded 
slowly through a dense crowd to: the convent, Catharinella 
being led after it by some men who formed a cortége. It was 
a triumphal progress, the only cool and collected person being 
the object of this popular ovation. From that day Catha- 
rinella, resuming her office of quester without running any risk 
of being stolen and slaughtered, became doubly famous through- 
out Naples. 

Filled with the spirit of compassion, which is of the essence 
of the genius of Christianity, and its purest and most unalloyed 
expression, Egidio not only cured all manner of diseases, some- 
times by a word or by the simple signification of his will, but 
he raised the dead to life, an unequivocal and indisputable 
evidence of the possession of miraculous power. He performed 
this. miracle first on a stillborn infant, the child of Donna 
Gesualda Calveria and Andrea di Scaffa of Torre dell’ Annun- 
ziazione, near Naples, one of the benefactors of the convent. 
It was raised to life in the name of St. Paschal, and received 
that ‘saint’s name at its baptism; it lived to reach the age of 
seven, and may be said to have been indebted to Fra Egidio 
for the life of nature by its miraculous resuscitation, the life 
of grace by baptismal regeneration, and the life of glory by 
passing away in all the freshness of its innocent childhood. 
The second was Luke Perella, who had died of fever contracted 
in the pestilential atmosphere of Mazzoni, near Capua. The 
child, who had already been laid out for burial, survived his 
restoration to life by Egidio twenty years. 

These marvelous deeds acquired for the venerable lay 
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brother the well-founded reputation of a saint, a wonder-worker, 
a man powerful with God. He enjoyed universal confidence to 
an extraordinary degree. Personages of the highest rank, mem- 
bers of the royal family, regarded it as a favor to converse 
with him and receive his advice. Rich and poor, princes and 
peasants, alike venerated him as a saint, and received his words 
as oracles. Several bishops and archbishops, the families of 
the Marquis del Vasto, Prince della Torella, Count di Policastro, 
the illustrious houses of Maresca, Mastrilli, Fiorizzi, and many 
others, gloried in having relations with him, anc loudly pre- 
claimed that he was a saint and friend of God. The highest 
personages desired to have him stand godfather to their chil- 
dren, undertaking to obtain the authorization of the Holy See 
for that purpose. The little sacristy of St. Paschal’s was often 
full of priests, lawyers, and members of every profession, wait- 
ing for the servant of God to come down from his cell, or 
return from questing. 

The people were so eager to possess something that belonged 
to him, that the brethren had to wind iron wire and even small 
iron chains round his habit to prevent them cutting it off 
piece by piece. The French police, employed under the Nea- 
politan government, alarmed at seeing this mendicant friar fol- 
lowed by such a multitude, forbade his superiors to let him 
appear in public. The guardian obeyed, and Fra Egidio, ensured 
a tranquil life, passed happy days in labor and long prayers. 
But the great families, unable to have him visit them, made 
such complaints to the government, that the latter authorized 
him to go whither he was wanted, provided he went in scme 
‘vehicle, and avoided as much as possible showing himself to 
the people. 

When one who had ministered commiseratingly to so many 
who were sick and suffering, was himself stricken down 
with a mortal malady in 1811, and the doctors, having ex- 
hausted all the resources of medical science, gave him up, 
great was the consternation in the convent and the city. Fra 
Egidio was apparently on the brink of the grave, and the com- 
munity had assembled around his poor pallet to recite the 
prayers for the dying—those solemn words with which the 
church bids the Christian soul go forth through the portal of 
death into the “house not made by hands”—when, in pres- 
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ence of the weeping religious, the sick man smiled and said: 
“Fathers and brothers, do not weep; the hour of my death 
has not yet come; I must even be healed of this malady. 
The Blessed Virgin has told me that I shall live some time 
longer, to take care of her altar and see that the lights are 
kept burning before her holy image.” Knowing well that these 
words were not lightly uttered, they withdrew, not doubting 
their fulfilment. The cure took place and the old man was 
restored to his community and to the love of the Neapolitans, 
who were transported with joy. 

But it was only a temporary respite, a flickering of the 
flame before it went out. At last the saintly old lay brother 
came to lay him down to die, worn out in the service of God, 
his brethren, and the people. Although suffering severely from 
acute sciatica and asthma, he made light of his bodily infirmi- 
ties, lest his superiors, through a sentiment of compassion, 
should dispense him from any duty imposed by the Rule, or 
hinder him from serving his brethren to the last. His activity 
and devotedness to his work made him forget that he was more 
than an octogenarian, until he was forced to take to his bed, 
never to rise from it again. 

When the Brothers-infirmarian carried him to the ward 
reserved for invalided brethren whose cases were incurable, he 
took leave of his poor cell with the words: ‘‘ Good-by, little 
room; I shall not return to my little room again.” He asked 
for the statuettes of the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, which 
had formed the only adornment of his cell. They placed them 
on his bed, and every moment he took them in his hands, 
covered them with kisses, and clasped them affectionately to 
his heart. Then he said: ‘‘ Begin a novena for me to the 
Blessed Virgin, because after the novena I shall die.” To one 
of the religious who asked him how he was, he replied with a 
smile: “I am going home.” They began the novena that 
very evening, and he answered the prayers as well as if he 
were in complete health, although enduring great pain. 
When the Holy Viaticum was brought to him, he could not 
restrain the transports of his love in the Eucharistic Presence, 
and, getting out of bed, prepared to receive the Blessed Sac- 
rament more respectfully, kneeling on the bare floor, until the 
guardian ordered him back, when he instantly obeyed without 
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uttering a single word. Loving and practising holy poverty 
all his life, like a true Franciscan, he was faithful to the last 
to the mystical bride whom.the founder had espoused, calling 
her ‘‘my Lady Poverty.” Having asked pardon of the com- 
munity with such humility that it moved them to tears and 
sobs, he asked the guardian to select the worst and most 
worn habit in the house in which to lay him out after death. 

The last trial to which his humility was subjected was 
.when the brethren brought an artist from the palace to paint 
his portrait, being anxious to preserve his venerated features 
on canvas; but, although the artist concealed himself behind 
a compact circle of religious, Egidio defeated the strata- 
gem by turning from side to side and making it impos- 
sible to sketch either his face or profile; and it was only after 
his death, when they took a cast of his face, that the por- 
trait could be painted. 

When the last day of the novena, February 7, 1812, ceme 
he asked ‘what. o’clock it was; and they told him it was 
twelve. The novena. having closed, the religious expecting 
his immediate death, although it was the dinner hour, did not 
like to leave him; but Egidio, with that consideration for 
others which he always displayed, slowly raised himself up 
and calmly said: ‘‘Go and dine, I shall not die for half an 
hour, and I shall let you know when the ‘moment has come.” 
They went down to the refectory and took their meal, and 
half an hour afterwards the little bell of the infirmary was 
rung by the direction of the dying lay brother, and all has- 
tened to witness his edifying death. 

Egidio had Jost the use of speech, but his lips moved in 
prayer when he heard the names of Jesus and Mary, and when 
they presented the crucifix he kissed it, and, pressing the 
statues of the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph to his heart, peace- 
fully expired. The body remained flexible for the five .days 
preceding interment. The doctors, who witnessed this unusval 
phenomenon, bled him twice, and on each occasion bright, 
limpid blood flowed from his hand and arm, as if he were 
alive. 

The Neapolitan government was still in the hands of the 
French, and on that account the monks resolved to bury 
Brother Egidio quietly the next day; but before the day 
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passed the whole population of Naples, hearing of his death, 
crowded to St. Paschal’s to gaze for the last time on the ‘face 
of the triend of God. The monks had to leave his remains 
exposed for several days in the church to satisfy the people’s 
devotion. In their eagerness to procure some souvenir, they 
would have cut away every bit of even the poor worn-out 
habit of the dead man; two strong, robust brothers were de- 
tailed to guard his coffin, but these not sufficing, recourse was 
had to the police. The religious distributed, in small pieces, 
his habit and fragments of the linen used during his illness, 
and allowed the people to touch the body with their beads, 
medals, and other objects. 

The enthusiasm having abated on the fifth day, the reli- 
gious took advantage of it to inter the remains in their com- 
mon burial place. In 1836 these remains were exhumed and 
translated to the church, a modest monument being erected 
near the entrance. Numerous miracles have been wrought 
through his invocation since his death, and the cause of his 
canonization is in progress. 
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CANTICLE TO THE HOLY FACE. 


Translated, by S. L. Emery, from the French of Sister Teresa of the Child Jesus 
and of the Holy Face. 


Jesus! Thy dear and holy Face 


Is the bright star that guides my way; 


Thy gentle glance, so full of grace, 

Is my true heaven on earth to-day. 
My love finds out the holy charm 

Of Thy dear eyes, with tear-drops wet ; 
Through my own tears I smile at Thee, 


And in Thy griefs my pains forget. 


Oh! I would gladly live unknown, 
Thus to console Thy aching heart! 
Thy veiléd beauty, it is shown 
To those who dwell from earth apart. 


Fain would I fly to Thee alone ! 


Thy Face it is my fatherland; 
It is the sunshine of my days; 
My realm of love, my sunlit land, 
Where through the hours I sing Thy praise. 
It is the lily of the vale, 
Whose mystic perfume, freely given, 
Brings comfort when I faint and fail, 


And makes me taste the peace of heaven. 
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Thy Face, in its unearthly grace, 
Is like divinest myrrh to me, 
That on my heart I gladly place; 

It is my lyre of melody ; 


My rest—my comfort—is Thy Face. 


My only wealth, Lord! is Thy Face; 


Naught ask I more than this from Thee ; 
Hidden in the secret of Thy Face, 

The more I shall resemble Thee! 
Leave on me the divine impress 

Of Thy sweet, patient Face of Jove, 
And soon I shall become a saint, 


And draw men’s hearts to Thee above. 


So, in the secret of Thy Face, 
Oh! hide me, hide me, Jesus blest! 
There let me find its hidden grace, 
Its holy fires, and, in heaven’s rest, 


Its rapturous kiss, in Thy embrace! 





THE UNEXPECTED LETTER. 


THE UNEXPECTED LETTER. 


BY SHIELA MAHON. 


I. 


hkioey AT-TAT! The postman had just left a large, 

f important-looking sealed letter at Mrs. 

O'Dougherty’s. The little woman stood look- 

ing at it with perplexed eyes, and a rather 

ica harassed expression on her pretty face. Around 

her the ehildien were playing noisily. Her eldest hope, a 

bright-eyed urchin of three, had clambered to the top rail of 

a chair and, at imminent peril of life and limb, was stretching 

forth a grubby hand towards the sugar bowl, while his little 

sister, noting his performance, and not being a participant, 

screamed at the top of her childish lungs: ‘‘Oor a bold, bad 
boy, Jemmie!” 

The breakfast things still lay on the table untouched, 
although it was nearly ten o’clock. This was.a most unusual 
state of affairs in orderly Mrs. O’Dougherty’s household. To 
add to the general confusion, the baby had got hold of the 
little woman’s knitting, and was busily engaged taking out the 
needles, to the delight of a frolicsome kitten, who made sad 
havoc of the scarlet ball, winding it in and out round the feet 
of a chair in an intricate maze that would be hard to 
undo without breaking the wool, a thing Mrs. O’Dougherty 
hated. 

Yet all this went on unheeded while she scrutinized the 
letter. She twirled it up and down in her trembling fingers, 
held it towards the light of the window, as if that would help 
her, but, strange to say, never attempted to open it, though 
the address bore in large, bold letters, her own name, and had 
an American postmark. 

The truth of the matter was Mrs. O’Dougherty could 
neither read nor write, a fact she had carefully concealed from 
her husband during four years of happy wedded life. Fortune 
had favored her wonderfully in the matter, and up to now, 
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when Nemesis stared her in the face in the form of the 
American letter, and threatened to destroy her domestic happi- 
ness, her life had been as smooth as a barque on sunlit waters. 
Now a sudden wave threatened to engulf the frail craft of 
happiness, and it would require al] her brain power at the 
tiller to steer it safely to land. 

When honest John O’Dougherty married her, it was under 
the firm impression that she was a scholar. In his youth 
education in Ireland had been bought at too dear a price, the 
cost of faith, the jewel bead in the Irish rosary. But with 
Mary it was different. She was ten years younger and had 
had opportunities; but, alas! had not taken advantage of them; 
preferring to run wild over her native heather than to mas- 
ter the subtle difficulties of the A B C. The consequence 
was her present predicament. For John, like most of those to 
whom it was denied, had a great idea of learning; and had 
vowed never to marry a woman who was not a scholar. 
Pretty Mary’s letters during their brief courtship had not 
tended to undeceive him on this point; for Mary had a 
friend, Miss Norah Fitzgerald, the daughter of a wealthy land- 
owner, a harum-scarum schoolgirl, who had taken a fancy to 
her, and to whom she acted as a sort of companion. Norah 
volunteered to act as Mary’s amanuensis and, if the truth must 
be told, enjoyed it immensely. But, madcap though Norah was, 
she had sensibly enough tried to get into.Mary’s giddy head 
the necessity of breaking the news to honest John once the 
knot was tied; and Mary had promised to perform faithfully 
the disagreeable task as soon as possible. 

On the marriage morning, following the suggestion of 
Norah, Mary had a violent pain in her hand, and went to 
church with it bandaged, so that when the signing of the 
register came, she made a creditable enough X in lieu of her 
name; and simple John was so happy that he never doubted, 
and, with a flourish, signed his own big X. 

If Mary had told him there and then, no doubt in the first 
flush of happiness he would have forgiven her, and forgotten 
his disappointment; but, alas! Mary was weak; and when she 
overheard him whispering regretfully to Anthony Carroll, the 
schoolmaster, who was John’s amanuensis: ‘‘ You know it’s 
herself is the illigent writer; it’s a pity her hand is so bad,” 
she checked the rising impulse to tell him of her deception. 
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The schoolmaster, who had a shrewd idea that Mary never 
wrote the scholarly epistles he had read to the enraptured 
lover, nodded his head in sympathy, and remained wisely 
silent. 

Strange as it may seem, four years had elapsed, and hon- 
est John was none the wiser as to his wife’s educational 
deficiency. Any odd time when discovery seemed inevitable, 
Mary had skillfully warded it off. Letters were few and far 
between in the little household, and when one did come Mary 
would fly to her friend to learn its contents by heart, and 
then, like the diligent scholar she was, read it glibly to her 
unsuspecting husband, who would listen to her so proudly that, 
as time went on, she found it more and more difficult to unde- 
ceive him. 

But, alas! matters this morning had come toa climax. The 
American letter had arrived, and Norah was away in Dublin, 
and there was no one within the radius of a mile to whom 
Mary could appeal. The poor little woman was in a state of 
mind bordering on distraction. She thought of burning it; 
but she knew that would be useless, for John and the postman 
were great friends, the latter usually dropping in for a smoke 
and a schanachie to the little house. He would be sure to 
pass a remark about the letter, just as he -had done when he 
was handing it to her! ‘Who knows but there is a fortune 
in that letter, Mrs. O’Dougherty,” he had said jokingly; ‘ don’t 
forget to invite me to the feast.” 

Mrs. O’Dougherty, with rather a wan smile, had assured 
him in the same tone: ‘‘ Sure an’ its yourself will be welcome; 
but fortunes don’t grow on haystacks”’; and had hurried away 
from the door, afraid that he might await the opening of the 
letter. 

And, as if to worry her still more, Mrs. O’Rorke, the great- 
est gossip round the country-side had dropped in when she 
saw the postman, and had evinced a very pardonable curiosity 
as to its contents, until the littlke woman was nearly at her 
wit’s end as to how to get rid of her without giving offence; 
finally she murmured something about having such a terrible 
headache that she thought she would have to take a rest. Mrs. 
O’Rorke saw through the device, but politeness forbade her 
expressing what she felt. And with a snort that told plainly 
that she suspected something was up, and eyeing the letter 
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that lay carelessly on the breakfast table with a sour glance, 
she departed without deigning to suggest a remedy. 

Added to all, Mrs. O’Dougherty herself was devoured with 
an all-consuming desire to know what was in the letter, and 
whom. it was from. She had no friends in America save an 
uncle whom she had never seen, and the wildest ideas shot 
through her brain concerning him, almost overshadowing the 
misery of being found out in her deception. Perhaps the 
creature had died and left a fortune to wee Jemmie, who had 
been named after him. Already she saw her eldest joy in all the 
glittering paraphernalia of wealth. Visions, too, of John and 
herself seated in a brand-new cart, drawn by a fine horse to 
market, instead of the modest donkey that hitherto had been 
the height of her ambition. 

“T’ll. get new clothes for the childer,” she murmured, lost 
in a golden dream, ‘‘and a new square of drugget carpet for 
the kitchen, and fresh muslin curtains for the windows.” 

By this time Jemmie, seeing that his depredations passed 
unnoticed, became bolder, and toppled the sugar bowl on to 
the floor, breaking it in two. The crash was the first thing to 
awaken Mrs. O’Dougherty from her reverie. 

“Ye little thief o’ the world,” she cried, catching the child 
and giving him a shake. . 

Jemmie set up a howl, in which his little sister joined in 
token of sympathy; while the baby, open-eyed, watched the 
pair in wonder. 

“God help me!” said the poor little woman, “ but that 
American letter is bringing the bad luck. There is my good 
sugar bowl gone, and himself will be in shortly, and what am 
I to say to him about the letter. Goodness knows it’s the 
worried woman I am.” 

She never stopped to think that it was her own deliberate 
deception that led up to this train of unhappiness. Like many 
another poor mortal she trod the broad and flowery path with 
such ease, that it never occurred to her to seek the narrow 
one and confess the whole matter to her husband, relying on 
his love for forgiveness. Now that discovery seemed imminent, 
the little woman, with a face like death, and a heart like lead, 
tried to prepare herself for it. She hastily put away the 
breakfast things, tidied the kitchen, put clean tuckers on the 
children, prepared a tasty dinner for the arbiter of her des- 
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tiny, and then went to the window to watch for the first sign 
of his coming. 

“ What on earth is the matter with you, Mrs. O’Dougherty, 
you look like as if the end of the world was coming?” said a 
gay voice. 

The poor woman started as if a pistol had been fired at 
her head, and a gleam of hope lighted up her pale face as she 
recognized Terence Fitzgerald, Norah’s twin brother, whom 
she had often assisted out of numerous scrapes in his younger 
years when, as a frolicsome schoolboy, he had been the delight 
and terror of the neighborhood. 

“Mr. Terence,” she gasped, “will you do something for 
me?” 

“What is it?” said the young man smiling. ‘I’'Jl do my 
best, but don’t ask too much. I am just off the train and 
dead tired.” 

“Read this letter for me before John comes in.” 

Then, noticing his bewilderment, she tried to explain in 
short, gasping sentences her dilemma. 

“Is that all? Poor little woman, I wish I had never 
learned to write my name; there would not be so many I O Us 
flying about with that interesting appendage to them. How- 
ever, here goes,’’ and with a quick motion of his hand the 
young fellow opened the letter and read aloud the following 
extraordinary epistle: 


DEAR MADAM: 


Enclosed find a copy of the last will and testament of your 
uncle, the late James O'Reilly, of Broad Street, New York, 
who died on the toth of June last, leaving you the bulk of 
his fortune, amounting to one hundred thousand dollars. For 
further particulars apply to our London agent, Mr. Tuites, of 
Lincoln Inn Fields. We are, madam, your obedient servants, 


Grass & GROSSMITH, New York. 


With a low whistle of astonishment, Terence read and re- 
read this most astounding intelligence. ‘‘Do you realize what 
this letter means? ” 

““Not quite,”’ said the little woman, trembling,” but I am 
so glad you happened to come in before John came’’; the red 
coming back to her cheeks and the brightness to her eyes. 
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“ By Jove!’ said the young man, “it doesn’t matter much 
whether you can read or write, as long as you are the pos- 
sessor of a cool one hundred thousand. It is like a tale out 
of a fairy book.” 

“We will be able to get the horse and trap now, and new 
things tor the children,” said Mrs. O’Dougherty practically. 

‘“My good woman, you do not realize your good fortune. 
Wait until your husband comes in. Hello! here he is,” as the 
stalwart form of John O’Dougherty came into the kitchen. 

“Lucky beggars,’ murmured the young man. 

“Oh, John! here is a wonderful letter from America. I 
have just been reading it to Mr. Terence. We have fallen 
into a fortune. Uncle James is dead, and has left me all his 
money.” 

‘‘Which amounts to only a hundred thousand dollars!” 
supplemented Terence. 

‘‘A hundred thousand what?” said John, his ruddy face 
turning pale. ‘‘Sir, you are joking.” 

“No”; said the young man gravely, in answer to an 
appealing look from Mrs. O’Dougherty, “I will read it to you 
myself.” 

Gallantly guarding the little woman’s secret, he read again 
the wonderful letter. Suddenly his eye caught a postscript 
which had escaped him in his hurried perusal. 

‘‘Mrs. O’Dougherty,” he cried, forgetting all about the 
little woman’s secret, ‘‘ Did you read the postscript ?” 

‘‘No”’; stammered Mrs. O’Dougherty. | 

“Read it, wife, read it,” quoth honest John, thrusting the 
letter into her unwilling fingers. 

The red burned in the little woman’s face, then faded 
away and left it deathly pale. 

“John, she murmured faintly, the tears running down her 
face like rain, “I have deceived you. I can neither read nor 
write.” : ; 

“Tut, tut, woman, you are fooling me. Haven’t you read 
many an illigent letter to me? Sure an’ it’s herself is bashful. 
Don’t be afraid, Mary.” 

“T can neither read nor write,” wailed the poor woman’; 
“and I am a wicked woman for deceiving you so long.” 

“Don’t mind her, Mr. Terence, she is just the best little 


woman in the world,” said John staunchly; ‘but she some- 
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times takes notions, an’ it’s hard to put her past them. Talkin’ 
about her schoolin’, sure an’ it’s herself wrote me the illigent 
letters.” 

“Don’t, John, don’t; you will set me mad,” almost screamed 
Mrs. O'Dougherty. ‘“Amn’t I the hateful woman to have such 
a good husband. I can’t either read or write.” 

“Hush, mavourneen, an’ if you cannot, what’s the differ- 
ence?” said John soothingly, frightened by this hysterical 
outburst; ‘sure an’ I married you and not the letters. Why 
didn’t you tell me long ago, and not keep troublin’ that purty 
head of yours ?”’ 

*‘Sure an’ I hadn’t. courage,” murmured Mary, as she buried 
her head on his breast. ‘‘ I thought you would cease to love me.” 
‘Well, well, but women is foolish,” was John’s answer. 

“As to the postscript,” broke in Terence, ‘which I most 
unpardonably alluded to,” with a penitent glance towards Mrs. 
O'Dougherty, “it is merely an intimation that Mr. Tuites, the 
agent, will be in Ireland in a few days, and give himself 
the pleasure of calling on you, thereby saving you a journey 
to London.” 

‘“Don’t be blaming yourself, Mr. Terence. It’s me that is 
the happy woman,” said Mrs. O’Dougherty with shining eyes. 
‘‘Sure an’ it was the one skeleton in my cupboard, and kept 
frightening the life out of me; and only for you it would 
never have come out.” 

“T am sure I am much obliged to you, Mr. Terence, for 
your kindness in reading the American letter,” said John with 
a simple dignity that sat well on him, “but I don’t know what 
we will do with the money.” 

“You will soon learn,” said the young man smiling, ‘‘ money 
soon takes wings, as I know to my cost.” 

“But you are used to it, we are not”; said John dolefully. 
“The little woman an’ me was quite happy here. Now she’ll 
be wanting silks and satins, and I would rather see her in 
that pink cotton gown, with her white apron on, than the 
grandest dress in the world.” 

“Keep to those sentiments, John,” said the young man 
gravely, ‘‘and you will never regret the day you received the 
American letter.” 
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II. 


After Terence’s departure, John O’Dougherty and his wife 
stood staring at each other, neither of them able to realize 
their good fortune. The little woman was the first to recover 
herself, and it was astonishing how quickly she adapted her- 
self to their changed circumstances. She did so much more 
readily than John. Truth to say, he felt more flurried than 
pleased at the coming of the totally unexpected fortune. He 
was an easy-going mortal, and his practical little wife nearly 
set him wrong in his mind with her talk of what they would 
do, and what they wouldn’t do. 

The next morning her first question staggered him. “John,” 
said she, “how many pounds of our money is in one hundred 
thousand dollars?” 

‘“‘I don’t know,” answered the honest man, a puzzled ex- 
pression stealing over his face, ‘‘I never was good at figures. 
Sure an’ I can ask Mr. Terence.” So away he went with his 
question in arithmetic to the big house, about a mile distant. 

“Is Mr. Terence at home, Mike?” he inquired timidly 
enough of the butler, who was an old friend of his. 

‘Just step this way, sir,” said the man, as if he, had never 
seen John before. Evidently the good news had travelled 
quickly, judging by Mike’s demeanor, for he drew himself up 
stiffly, with the grand air on him ‘just as if he were speaking 
to one of the quality,” as John afterwards expressed it to his 
wife. ‘‘Come this way, Mr. O’Dougherty,” Mike repeated, 
with a stress on the Mister, ‘‘and I’ll see if Mr. Terence is 
disengaged.” 

‘“Mr. O’Dougherty,” repeated John with labored _polite- 
ness, ‘“‘ who, might I ask, is he?” Then suddenly changing 
his tone, and. putting his brawny fist right up into Mike’s eye, 
he added: ‘If you mister me, my fine sir, I'll break every 
bone in your body!” 

Mike’s face relaxed into a broad grin. “It’s yourself, 
John, that money can’t spoil”; and he shook his old friend 
heartily by the hand. 

“Don’t be going an’ making such mistakes again,” said 
John grimly. 

When Terence came into the room, he found John sitting 
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on the edge of a chair, evidently very ill at ease, not a trace 
of his usual natural dignity about him, and a very perturbed 
expression on his good-natured face. 

“Master Terence,” he said earnestly, “it’s myself is the 
unhappy man since I came into this pile. I have only had 
one night of it, an’ how an’ ever am I to spend the rest of 
my life in such misery, I don’t know. The little woman is off 
her head,” he declared ruefully; “the silks and satins have 
commenced already. She was down in the village this morn- 
ing ordering a blue dress with pearl trimming like Miss 
Norah’s.” 

The young man carefully smoothed his moustache to hide 
the smile playing around his mouth. “Are things really so 
bad as that?” he said gravely. ‘‘I thought Mary had more 
sense.” 

“Troth an’ she hasn’t,” said honest John. ‘Not but she 
is the best littlhe woman in the world,” he added loyally. 
‘By the same token, I came to ask you how much it is?” 

‘““How much what is?” said Terence mystified. 

“I mean how many pounds of our money is in a hundred 
thousand dollars ?”’ 

“Twenty thousand pounds,” said the young man promptly. 

John’s face fell. ‘‘If it hag been about five hundred now, 
I could have managed it all right. We could have bought a 
little farm.and had a horse and car.” 

“‘Instead of that you can drive your carriage,” broke in 
the young fellow with a smile. 

“That’s where the trouble comes in. She’s ready enough 
for that, but I am not. I never was one for making a fool 
of myself,” he added, with unconscious irony, “and I can’t 
commence now.” ’ 

“There are very few,” said the young fellow gravely, 
‘‘who would take such good fortune the way you are doing. 
I admire your sentiments; but when you become accustcmed 
to it, I am afraid you will change your views.” 

‘“‘Never,” said John earnestly; though I know most of the 
neighbors will envy me being a warm man.” 

“ And even that consideration doesn’t attract you?” 

‘‘ Well,” said John smiling, ‘‘I wouldn’t be too sure of 
that. I’m only human.” 

“A piece of advice before you go. Naturally your wife, 


” 
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woman-like, is dazzled with her future prospects; but she has 
a good heart, and is pretty practical. Allow her full scope, 
deny her nothing, and she will soon regain her senses.” 

Terence threw out his hand, which John grasped earnestly, 
and with many good wishes on either side they parted. 

When John reached the house he found Mary absent; but 
old Mrs. O’Rorke and rosy-cheeked Mrs. Ryan, the post- 
mistress, sat waiting in the little kitchen. They had just lifted 
the latch and walked in, country style. 

“John,” said Mrs. O’Rorke, “is it true the news I hear of 
you falling into a big American fortune?” 

“Tt is,’ said John modestly; whereupon both women 
shook him heartily by the hand. 

“T happened in the day the letter came, but I heard no 
word of it then,” said Mrs. O’Rorke, with a sniffling of her 
nostrils, like an old war horse; and she glanced suspiciously 
at John. -Your mistress had a headache and could not read it. 
Is it better?” 

“Is it Mary have a headache, sure an’ she never had such 
a complaint in her life,” said John incautiously. 

“Just what I said,” returned Mrs. O’Rorke, looking tri- 
umphantly at the postmistress with an ‘‘I told you so” air. 

“‘ Bedad, I have’ put my foot in it now,” thought John, as 
he perceived the old gossip’s drift. ‘‘Is it Mary have a head- 
ache,” he said with an air of not altogether understanding, 
which didn’t deceive Mrs, O’Rorke in the least. ‘‘ Now, when 
I come to think of it, she was complaining one day; but I 
think she imagined it.” 

“As if I was going to let them know how deceived I was 
in thinking Mary such an illigent scholar,” said John after- 
wards. ‘Sure an’ I would be the laugh of the parish if they 
knew I had been married four years, and never found out that 
she was as great an omadhaun as myself with regard to the 
reading and writing, and me always boasting so much about 
marrying a scholar. Please God, the childer won’t have to 
complain about want of eddecation, anyhow.” 

At this moment in came Mrs. O’Dougherty laden with par- 
cels, the two children clinging to her skirts, while a small girl 
carried the baby. 

“John,” said she, “I am quite exhausted,” and she sank 
down on the nearest chair. “How are you, Mrs.- O’Rorke, 
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and you, Mrs. Ryan? It is very kind of you to come and 
see us”; there was a condescending note in her voice. 

““We both came to congratulate you on your good for- 
tune,” said the postmistress hastily, seeing a wild look in 
Mrs. O’Rorke’s eye, and fearing that she would commence the 
assault,—and in fact she did afterwards assure Mrs. Ryan that 
she was at “ boiling point.” 

“Yes; we are very fortunate. John and me can live on 
our money. Uncle James died and left us one hundred thou- 
sand dollars,” said Mrs. O’Dougherty proudly. 

Both the visitors uttered an ejaculation of surprise. 

“How much might that be?” they inquired simultane- 
ously. 

Mrs. O’Dougherty looked at her husband. 

“‘ About twenty thousand pounds,” he answered briskly. 

“My, oh, my!” cried Mrs. O’Rorke, lifting up her hands 
in astonishment. “It’s a power of money. You will never be 
able to get through it.” While Mrs. Ryan’s round, rosy face 
pursed itself into an. expression of wonder. 

“That remains to be seen,” said John. ‘ The little woman 
there has been out buying already. Look at the parcels.” 

‘Yes, indeed”; said Mrs. O’Dougherty, with a mincing 
air totally at variance with her usual manner, ‘‘I was just 
down ordering a few things. Of course the money hasn’t 
come yet, but John’s lawyer is to be here shortly, an’ I didn’t 
want myself and the childer to disgrace him. They haven't a 
dud that they can wear. As for myself,” she looked disdain- 
fully down at her pink cotton gown, “I would be ashamed to 
appear before the gentleman.” 

“Troth. an’ you needn’t,” said John, “there is nothing I 
like you better in.” 

Mrs. O’Dougherty pretended not to hear this outburst, and 
continued her conversation. ‘‘So I just went into the big 
drapers in Ballyvaghan, and ordered an elegant silk to be 
trimmed with pearls.” 

John groaned. 

‘With what, did you say?” inquired Mrs. O’Rorke, who 
was a little bit deaf. 

“With pearl trimming,” repeated Mrs. O’Dougherty, with 
intense satisfaction. “And I am going to get it made laced 
up the back like one I saw in a pattern book.” 
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“And who, might I ask, will lace it for you?” said Mrs. 
O’Rorke sarcastically. 

Mrs. O’Dougherty looked a bit nonplussed, but soon 

recovered herself. ‘‘ Of course,” she said grandly, “our cir- 
cumstances being changed, I will have servants to do that for 
me.” 
‘Servants, did you say?” almost screamed Mrs. O’Rorke; 
then she whispered im an audible undertone. “ Put a beggar 
on horseback and she'll ride to the—you know where, Mrs. 
Ryan.” 

“Talking about horses,” said Mrs. O’'Dougherty, who had 
only caught an odd word of the impertinent remark, ‘‘ John, 
you must buy a couple. I cannot abide a one-horsed affair; 
and there is the loveliest little trap that will just hold our- 
selves and the childer. I’m near about tired walking to church 
of a Sunday.” . 

‘She has lost her head completely,’ 


’ 


whispered Mrs. Ryan 


to her crony as they left the house. ‘I’m about sick.” 
“So am I,” repeated Mrs. O’Rorke. “John is a decent 
man and a good neighbor, but she is an upsetting hussey. 


She never so much as offered us a cup of tay. I don’t believe 
all I hear,” she said darkly. ‘ Didn’t you notice how con- 
fused John was, when I spoke about the American letter? Oh, 
never a headache had she!” 

“There is something going on that we don’t know about,” 

said Mrs. Ryan cutely. ‘‘ Not but I always thought John 
O’Dougherty an honest spoken man, with no double dealing 
connected with -him. I wonder is the fortune as big as they 
say.” 
“Oh, it’s true enough about the money; but there is 
something strange behind it,” said Mrs. O’Rorke, angrily; 
“and I'll find it out. Katherine O’Rorke will not be made a 
fool of for nothing. Headache, indeed!’’ With the last ex- 
clamation she bade her companion good-by, and each went 
her way. 

In the meantime John and Mary were having it -out, to 
use a homely expression. When the visitors had gone, John 
said quietly in a voice of concentrated wrath: ‘“ What do you 
mean, woman, by forgetting yourself so far, an’ talking in that 
upsetting manner to decent neighbors?” 

“ Woman, indeed!”’ said Mrs. O’Dougherty, with a saucy 
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toss of her head. “I'll thank you, John, to call me by my 
right name.” 

John stared at her in astonishment. Was this his humble, 
loving wife? Truly, the world was going upside down. 

‘‘And I think it’s better,” said the little woman,” to call 
me Mrs. O'’Dougherty before strangers. The quality all do it.” 

“What have we to do with the quality, I would like to 
know?” cried John aghast. 

‘‘Well,” said the little woman wheedlingly, ““we are going 
to be quality now, and it’s better to begin early.” She 
nestled her brown, glossy head on her husband’s shoulder and 
looked at him with feverishly bright eyes. 

John remembered his promise to Terence, and stifled back 
a cutting retort. ‘‘ Well, well, Mary,” he said softly, “I sup- 
pose you must have your way.” 

“That Mrs. O’Rorke is a spiteful old cat, and Mrs. Ryan 
is nearly as bad,” said Mrs. O’Dougherty. “I don’t believe 
they were a bit glad to hear our good news,” 

‘Ah, well, wife, you cannot expect people to be like your- 
self. All the same, I would give a good deal that the letter 
and money was a dream; for it seems to me we had very little 
peace since it was first mentioned.” 

“John, you are mad’; said little Mrs. O’Doughterty in- 
dignantly. ‘‘ Just think of the grand times we’ll have when the 
money comes. I am longing to see a good broadcloth on you 
instead of that old frieze. Seven years you are wearing it 
now.” 

“TI wouldn’t wear a shiny cloth coat to save my life. I 
leave that to the quality. Frieze is good enough for me.” 

“There you go again now,” said the little woman testily. 
“You are as good as the quality any day.” 

“Perhaps better,’’ said John, with a sly wink. ‘“ Anyhow, 
I think more of myself than some of them does. Begor, here 
comes one of them. It’s herself from the big house, and here 
is the postman flying at her heels,” cried John, as he stood at 
the window watching Miss Norah Fitzgerald leisurely coming 
towards the cottage, the postman following at a respectful 
distance. 

“I don’t expect any more letters. I wonder what’s bring- 
ing him. I am glad Miss Norah’s home,” cried the little 
woman. 
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“Good-morning, Mary; good-morning John. -I was de- 
lighted to hear of your good fortune,” said the lady as she 
lifted the baby, who was named after her, and sat down quite 
at home in the little kitchen. ‘‘ What do you intend to do?” 
she inquired. 

Rat-tat ! 

“God bless me! I’m not easily startled, but that made me 
jump,” said the little woman, whose nerves were upset with the 
excitement of the past two days. 

John opened the door. “Is it another American letter, 
Pat? If so, you can keep it. One of them is sufficient to last 
a lifetime,”’ he said jokingly. 

“How did you guess it, John?” said the postman in sur- 
prise. ‘‘It has the American postmark. But I’m off; I have 
to go to Widow Flannigan’s, an’ it’s a good tramp.” 

When the door closed John held the letter towards the 
young lady. ‘Miss Norah, I would feel obliged if you would 
read it. I know Mary is no scholar,” and he looked at his 
wife who stood with downcast head and shamed face. ‘“ Not 
that I mind, but I thank you all the same for keeping her 
secret.” 

Miss Norah blushed as rosy red as the little woman. “ John, 
she said simply, ‘‘you are a man in a thousand. She took the 
letter and read the following: 


DEAR MADAM: 


We regret very much, owing to an error on the part of 
our clerks, that you should be under the mistaken idea that 
you are the heiress of the late James O’Reilly of Brooklyn. 
By a strange coincidence, there are—or rather were—two 
James O’Reillys, and still more singular, each had a niece 
called Mary O’Dougherty. Both men were clients of ours, the 
only difference being that one lived in New York, and the 
other in Brooklyn. The estate of James O’Reilly of New 
York, your esteemed relative, realized one thousand dollars, 
while his namesake in Brooklyn realized one hundred thousand 
dollars. By some mischance the letters got mixed. Hoping 
you will overlook this carelessness, we are, madam, 


Your obedient servants, 


GRASS & GROSMITH, New York. 
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“Thank God!” said John heartily. “I can grapple well 
enough with that, it means about two hundred pounds; the 
other was too much for me.” 

Mrs. O’Dougherty turned white and red alternatively, then 
finally burst into a flood of tears. Miss Norah sat a quiet, 
sympathetic spectator. ‘“Mary,” she said gently, perhaps it is 
all for the best.” 

“Tt will take me a long time to get over it,” said the 
little woman. ‘“ How that spiteful old gossip, Mrs. O’Rorke, 
will laugh when she hears the disappointment I got.” 

“Them that laughs last, laughs longest, ‘said John oracu- 
larly. “I wouldn’t say she would turn up her nose at a 
thousand dollars.” 

“The little woman dried her eyes briskly. ‘‘ You are right, 
John, as you always are; it’s me that is the foolish woman,” 
and she threw her arms round her husband’s neck, while Norah 
quietly slipped away. 

Mrs. O’Rorke’s remark when she heard the news, consisted 
of the one significent sentence—‘‘I always knew there was 
something queer in that American letter—headache, indeed!” 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF DARWINISM. 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, Pu.D., M.D. 


MON the December number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
Dr. William Seton, in an article on ‘“‘ Darwinism 
on its Deathbed,” discusses the question ot the 
present position of Darwinism in the world of 
science in order to show that this popular sys- 
tem of biological thought is not so near its last gasp as some 
of its critics would say. There have been in quite recent years 
at least three books which have suggested that the end of 
Darwinism has come. When Hartmann’s book, Der Miedergang 
der Darwinismus—The Passing of Darwinism, appeared last year 
in Germany, it was even said by one of the critics that Hart- 
mann had written the inscription for the tombstone of Darwin- 
ism. It is with regard to Dennert’s Ad the Deathbed of Dar- 
wintsm that Dr. Seton protests, and gives a series of quotations 
from prominent men of science, in order to demonstrate ‘‘ that 
the Darwinian hypothesis, which certain well-meaning persons 
to whom the wish may be father to the thought, would have 
us believe is no longer in favor in scientific circles,” is still 
quite as important a factor as ever in biological thought. As 
an added demonstration of the present position of Darwinism, 
he quotes certain letters that have been received from promi- 
nent teachers and writers on scientific subjects. 

It may be said at once that Dr. Seton’s statement is emi- 
‘nently fair, and contains most of the grounds on which the 
Darwinian system may lay claim to occupy men’s attention 
for some time to come. , 

It is not with any idea that natural selection, the real 
essence of Darwin’s theory, contains any dangers overt or 
covert for orthodox thinking, but entirely because of the sci- 
entific interest of the question that I have ventured to gather 
some quotations that seem, to me at least, to point to a con- 
clusion directly opposite to that which Dr. Seton’s article 
suggests. 

It may be said at once that any fancied opposition between 


. 
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Darwinism and revealed truth has been seen only by those 
who did not realize the supremely tolerant spirit of the great 
English biologist, and who did not know his works at first 
hand. 

It has often been said that Darwin considered that there 
was no evidence for the existence of a purpose in the creation, 
and that consequently, for followers of his school, the princi- 
pal truth of the existence of a Creator fell to the ground. I 
have often wondered how many of those who argued thus from 
Darwin’s supposed teachings had ever read these last few sen- 
tences of his most important book, Zhe Origin of Species: 


To my mind it accords better with what we know of the 
laws impressed on matter by the Creator that the produc- 
tion and extinction of the past and present inhabitants of the 
world should have been due to secondary causes, like those 
determining the birth and death of the individual. When I 
view all beings, not as special creations, but as lineal de- 
scendants of some few beings which lived long before the first 
bed of the Cambrian system was deposited, they seem to me 
to become ennobled. All the living forms of life are the lineal 
descendants of those which lived long before the Cambrian 
epoch, and we may look with some confidence to a secure 
future of great length. 

There is a grandeur in this view of life with its several 
powers, having been originally breathed by the Creator into 
a few forms or into one; and that while this planet has gone 
cycling on according to the fixed law of gravity from so 
simple a beginning, endless forms most beautiful and most 
wonderful have been and are being evolved. 


This is as supreme a tribute to the Creator as might come 
from the most sturdy of orthodox philosophers. It is not be- 
cause of supposed opposition ‘to religion that Darwinism has 
lost prestige, but because its hypothesis fails to stand the test 
of observation. So many quotations might be given to prove 
this that it is hard to know where to begin and where to leave 
off. 

The decline of Darwinism in estimation among the serious 
men of science is not a recent event. Nearly twenty-five 
years ago Huxley, who was considered in his time a very 
ardent Darwinian, and to whose marvelous power of scientific 
‘controversy and brilliant polemics the Darwinian theory owes 
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much more of its popularity than is usually realized, had be- 
gun to hedge with regard to the all-pervading importance of 
natural selection in evolution. It is a very curious reflection 
on Huxley’s state of mind that when, in 1880, he delivered 
his famous address on The Coming of Age of the “‘ Origin of 
Species,” he did not once mention the term or the supposed 
factor, natural selection. There is a passage in that address 
which was delivered at a time when men of science generally 
(apart from a few commanding geniuses) were rather enthu- 
siastic in their adhesion to Darwinism, which must be re- 
called now, if we wish to realize the beginning of the failure 
of Darwinism to satisfy minds well versed in science. 


History warns us thatit is the customary fate of new 
truths to begin as heresies and to end as superstitions; and, 
as matters now stand, it is hardly rash to anticipate that, in 
another twenty years, the new generation, educated under 
the influences of the present day, will be in danger of 
accepting the main doctrines of the Origin of Species, with 
as little reflection, and it may be with as little justification, 
as so many of our contemporaries, twenty years ago, re- 
jected them. 


Another passage still more striking, in showing the failure 
of the Darwinian theory to satisfy Huxley’s acute and exact- 
ing logic, is to be found in his book, Man’s Place in Nature: 


Our acceptance of the Darwinian hypothesis must be 
provisional, so long as one link in the chain of evidence is 
wanting; and so long as all the animals and plants cer- 
tainly produced by selective breeding from a common stock 
are fertile with one another, the link will be wantjng. For, 
so long, selective breeding will not be proved to be compe- 
tent to do all that is required of it to produce natural 
species. 


Huxley then admitted that Darwinism as a system was 
unproved, and even left a loophole through which scientists 
might escape the consequences of their concessions already 
made with regard to it. All this occurred twenty-five years 
ago, when no one who wished to be considered familiar with 
science, dared breathe a word against Darwinism. In the last 
few years “natural species”’ seem to have been produced, but 


~ 
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their production has been the severest blow that Darwinism 
has recetved. Father Mendel, a monk of Briinn, Austria, has, 
by observation, not theory, shown certain true principles of 
heredity. His work was performed nearly forty years ago, 
but only during the last five years has it attracted the atten- 
tion which it deserves. Since then there has been something 
to replace Darwinism for those who must have a theory to 
cling to, and if Dr. Seton’s quotations had been taken from 
more recent volumes on biological science; he: would have 
found it more difficult to get passages frankly accepting Dar- 
win’s teaching. 

The present position of working biologists was stated very 
well by Professor Loeb, of the University of California, in an 
address delivered at the Congress of Arts and Sciences in St. 
Louis last September. Professor Loeb, selected for the special 
purpose, spoke to his hearers, men of science assembled from 
all over the world, with regard to the present outlook on ques- 
tions of development and heredity. Professor Loeb said: * 


The theory of heredity of Mendel and De Vries is in 
full harmony with the idea of evolution. The modern idea 
of evolution originated, as is well known, with Lamarck, 
and it is the great merit of Darwin to have revived this 
idea. It is, however, remarkable that none of the Dar- 
winian authors seemed to consider it necessary that the 
transformation of species should be the object of direct ob- 
servation. It is generally understood in the natural sciences, 
either that direct observations should form the foundation 
of our conclusions or mathematical laws which are derived 
from direct observations. This rule was evidently considered 
superfluous by those writing on the hypothesis of evolution. 
Their scientific conscience was quieted by the assumption 
that processes, like that of evolution, could not be directly 
observed as they occurred too slowly, and that for this 
reason indirect observations must suffice. I believe that 
this lack of direct observation explains the polemical char- 
acter of this literature, for wherever we can base our con- 
clusions upon direct observations, polemics become super- 
fluous. It was, therefore, a decided progress when De Vries 
was able to show that the hereditary changes of forms, so- 
called ‘‘ mutations,’’ can be directly observed, at least in 
certain groups of organisms; and secondly, that these 


*See Science, December 9, 1904. 
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changes take place in harmony wifh the idea that for defi- 
nite hereditary characteristics definite determinants, possibly 
in the form of chemical compounds; must be present in the 
sexual cells. It seems to me that the work of Mendel and 
De Vries and their successors marks the deginning of a real 
theory of heredity and evolution. If it is at all possible to 
produce new species artificially, I think that the discoveries 
of Mendel and De Vries must be the starting point. (Italics 
ours. ) 


It should be noted that he says the work of Mendel and 
De Vries and their successors marks the beginning of a real 
theory of heredity and evolution—the beginning of a work that 
Darwin, according to the popular expositors of his theory, is 
supposed to have finished long ago. 

How much Mendel’s work meant for biology may be ap- 
preciated, to some extent at least, by those unfamiliar with 
the recent revolution in biology, from what Professor Bate- 
son, of Cambridge, in his book on Mendel's Principles of 
Heredity,* writes with regard to this subject: 


In 1868 appeared the first edition of Darwin’s Anzmals 
and Plants, marking the very zenith of these studies, and 
thenceforth the decline in the experimental investigation of 
Evolution and the problem of Species has been steady. 
With the rediscovery and confirmation of Mendel’s work by 
De Vries, Corens, and Tschermak, in 1900, a new era begins. 
Had Mendel’s work come into the hands of Darwin, it is 
not too much to say that the history of the development of 
evolutionary philosophy would have been very different 
from that which we have witnessed. 


Professor Loeb’s declaration is not the only authoritative 
one with regard to the necessity of beginning all over again 
in every department of biology, and casting aside the impedi- 
menta of theory with which we have unfortunately been cum- 
bered as the result of adhesion to Darwinism. The following 
quotation is the more interesting because it occurs just after a 
passage which, if quoted alone, would seem to show that the 
writer was an enthusiastic follower of Darwin. Professor Har- 
gitt, of Syracuse University, as Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, and chair- 


* Cambridge University Press, 1902, _ 
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man of the section on Zodlogy, delivered the address before 
the section at the meeting held early in 1904. 
That address began as follows: 


With the advent of the Origin of Species became current 
the naturalistic interpretation of organic nature, epitomized in 
such phrases as ‘‘ natural selection,’’ ‘‘ survival of the fit- 
test,’? etc. “So rapid and general was the acceptance of this 
conception as a working hypothesis, that in thirty years, 
or within a single generation, Wallace made bold to claim 
for it universal recognition in the well-known and oft-quoted 
declaration. ‘‘He (Darwin) did his work so well that 
descent with modification is now universally accepted as the 
order of nature in the organic world.’’ 

As a general statement of the fact of evolution, as the 
phrase may be literally interpreted, it may, after fifteen 
additional years of intense biological activity, be as vigor- 
ously claimed and as readily conceded. If, however, it be 
so interpreted as to include the full content of Darwinism, 
and the all-sufficiency of natural selection as the prime fac- 
tor, with its details of endless adaptations to environment, 
whether physical or physiological, it need hardly be said 
that consent would be far less general or prompt. 


The speaker’s gradual departure from assent to Darwinism 
should be noted. Two paragraphs farther on he continues: 


The recent impulse which has come to biologic progress 
by recent experimental methods, and. the remarkable results 
which have been attained thereby (the reference is to the 
Mendélian movement), may, without exaggeration, be said 
to have raised anew many an earlier doubt as well as 
brought to light problems apparently quite beyond the 
scope of the older explanations. It may not, therefore, be 
an extravagant assumption to announce the entire question 
of organic adaptations as open for reconsideration, in the light 
of which no apology will be necessary for directing atten- 
tion to certain phases of the subject upon the present occa- 
sion. 


The italics are ours; but Professor Hargitt, it will be seen, 
considers the whole subject, which Darwinism was said to 
have had settled once and for all, to be again open for. con- 
sideration. 
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Although until quite recently biologists generally harbored 
many doubts with regard to Darwinism, it was quite diffi- 
cult to secure a definite expression of their opinions in the 
matter. Professor Thomas Hunt Morgan, in the introduction 
to his book on Evolution and Adaptation,* has stated one of 
the reasons for this difficulty. Professor Morgan is one of our 
best known working biologists, and in this, and in his other 
recent book Regeneration,t has impugned completely the sig- 
nificance of Darwinism: He writes: 


The unsophisticated man believes that all other animals 
exist to minister to his welfare; and from this point of view 
their adaptations are thought of solely in their relation to 
himself. A step in advance was taken when the idea was 
conceived that adaptations are for the good of the organ- 
isms themselves. It seemed a further advance when the 
conclusion was reached that the origin of adaptations could 
be accounted for, as the result of the benefit that they con- 
ferred on their possessor. This view was the outcome of 
the acceptation of the theory of evolution, combined with 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection. It is the view held 
by most biologists at the present time; but J venture to 
prophesy that if any one will undertake to question modern 
zoblogists and botanists, concerning thetr relation to the Dar- . 
wintan theory, he will find that, while professing in a gen- 
eral way to hold this theory, most biologists have many reser- 
vations and doubts, which they either keep to themselves or, at 
any vate, do not allow to interfere either with their teaching 
of the Darwinian doctrine, or with the applications that they 
may make of it in their writings. 


The italics are again ours, and Professor Morgan’s expres- 
sions represent so exactly what has been our own experience 
in conversations with prominent biologists, that we break the 
quotation to say that among workers in biology we have never 
in the last five years met an enthusiastic Darwinian. They 
were common enough during our study of medicine in the 
early nineties, they are frequent yet among the popularizers 
of science; but in laboratories in Dublin, in New York, in 
Naples, in Paris, in Philadelphia, we found only half-hearted 
followers of Darwin, ready to admit the many shortcomings of 

* Macmillan, 1903. t Macmillan, 1gor. 
VOL, LXXX.—33 
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the theory, though they had not as yet reached that state of 
mind which would recognize that the theory had practically 
ceased to be the working hypothesis of the laboratory, an 
honor which it has unfortunately so long retained. Most of 
them seemed to harbor an inner dread of being thought re- 
actionary or, save the mark, influenced by tendencies to ortho- 
doxy as regards the relations of Creator and creature if they 
should openly express their feelings. 

These words may seem to express a great deal, but remem- 
ber Huxley’s expression made nearly twenty-five years ago, 
with regard to the possibility of Darwinism becoming a 
“superstition,” and being accepted with as little justification as 
that with which it was rejected when first proclaimed. Professor 
Morgan writes further: 


The claim of the opponents -of the theory that Darwin- 
ism has become a dogma contains more truth than the 
nominal followers of this school find pleasant to hear. 


It is indeed interesting to know that a biologist should 
think that his fellow-biologists are influenced by a doctrine 
that is accepted on authority, for that is the sense in which 
the word dogma is used here. What modern writers on natural 
science have most deprecated has been just such an acceptance, 
and it is amusing to find that the unconscious tendency of the 
human mind to lean on authority has brought them into what 
even their fellows in science consider a_ self-contradictory 
position. . 

Even Professor Morgan himself would not have us reject 
Darwinism entirely. He merely wishes it relegated to its 
proper plane, that of a theory with some significance, but none 
of that preponderance in biology, the hasty acknowledgment 
of which has been the cause of much lost time. He says: 


But let us not, therefore, too hastily conclude that 
Darwin’s theory is without value in relation to one side of 
the problem of adaptation ; for while we can profitably reject, 
as I believe, much of the theory of natural selection, and 
more especially the idea that adaptations have arisen because 
of their usefulness, yet the fact that living things must be 
adapted more or less well to their environment in order to 
remain in existence may, after all, account for the wide- 
spread occurrence of adaptation in animals and plants. 
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As a matter of fact, and as any biologist will realize, this 
statement robs Darwinism entirely of the place that has been 
accorded it as the basis of evolution. 

We have seen the two words superstition and dogma used 
with regard to Darwinism. If we wish to carry out one of the 
thoughts suggested by these words, it might be interesting to sug- 
gest that there are also legends connected with the development 
of Darwinism, and that some of these have been believed quite 
as firmly, and accepted on just as little real evidence, as some 
of the legends which scientists delight to make fun of and 
to ridicule. Every one knows the story of a butterfly which 
so closely resembles a dead leaf that when it lights, is pro- 
tected by similarity to the leaf from the attacks of all maraud- 
ing enemies. This very protective simulation enables it to 
propagate its species while many other forms of butterflies 
have disappeared. In the course of time natural selection has 
made this particular butterfly resemble the leaf so closely, that 
it possesses even certain defects of dead leaves in a way quite 
inexplicable, except, of course, on the principle of progressive 
simulation. 

Unfortunately the butterfly story is only a legend. The 
popularizers of Darwinism have used it so often that it has 
come to be looked upon as one of the most interesting confirma- 
tions of the Darwinian theory. Lately, however, “the higher 
criticism ’’ has taken the field in science and insisted that obser- 
vations are wanted and not theory. Since then it has been 
found that the butterfly resembles the dead leaf at the time 
when leaves are green, and that therefore its color would make 
it conspicuous for its enemies rather than protect it. Then it 
was found that this kind of butterfly apparently has no winged 
enemies, and it is after all only bird enemies that it could be 
expected to escape by lighting among leaves similar to itself— 
if the leaves were similar. Finally the whole process of 
pigmentation in butterflies has been studied, and it has been 
shown that temperature and feeding, and not any vaguer 
factors, regulate the pigmentation of the butterfly’s wings. So 
much for this wondrous legend of the butterfly that has proved 
such a never-ending topic for popular lectures, and which now 
must go the way of all the other good stories, from Tell’s hat 
to Washington’s hatchet. 

This whole subject of coloration has proved a trap for un- 
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wary followers of Darwin. Long ago Darwin himself said that 
the thought of the peacock’s tail always made him sick. It is, 
of course, in its regal splendor utterly incapable of ‘explana- 
tion on any theory of protection, or simulation, or survival, or 
any other phase of natural selection. Now the chapter on 
coloration particularly must all be re-studied by the observer, 
because of the too-ready acceptance of theories in the past. 

Professor Hargitt, already quoted, after calling attention to 
the fact that books on Darwinism are very much occupied 
with the subject of coloration, and indeed that more than one- 
third of Wallace’s latest’ book on the subject is occupied with 
it, says that this whole subject must now be studied from the 
standpoint of observation and experiment and not from that of 
theory. 


It cannot be questioned that in some cases we find 
among these forms what would seem at first sight to be 
splendid illustrations of protective coloration. If, however, 
we trace in detail their distribution and variable habits 
we shall often find, as did Semper in the case of Myxicola, 
that the supposed case of marvelous mimicry resolves itself 
into merest coincidence. ‘This case cited by Semper is de- 
scribed in detail in Animal Life, and its careful study by 
some of our over-optimistic selectionists would prove a healthy 
exercise, conducing to a more critical scientific spirit and, as a 
consequence, to saner interpretations of appearances in the 
light of all the facts. 


The words are italicized in order to emphasize what the 
abandonment of Darwinism in this field is expected to lead 
from and to. 

The Darwinian superstition has even its relics which have 
been honored far more than they deserve and have been given 
by devoted adherents to Darwinism a significance quite other 
than that which on historical grounds can really be attached 
to them. I refer, of course, to the show horse of evolution, 
the supposed demonstration of the evolution of the horse. 
Professor Fleischman, of Erlangen, has, in his recent book on 
the Darwinian theory, especially insisted on the total absence 
of convincing evidence for the supposed development of the 
horse, which has been so often appealed to as the greatest 
confirmation of evolutionary ideas. As a matter of fact we 
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have, as some of the supposed links in the chain of the develop- 
ment of the horse, only the teeth. According to the story 
the horse began as an animal about the size of a hare, and 
gradually developed to its present size. It is easy to under- 
stand what a field for theory and speculation is offered in the 
intermediate animals of a series like this, especially when there 
remain at most only a few bones of many of the animals. 

This whole subject of the evolution of the horse is very 
well reviewed in Father John Gerard’s book, The Old Riddle 
and the Newest Answer,* a book to which we are very glad to 
be able to express our acknowledgment for many of the points 
of the present paper. Those who still seriously think that our 
nineteenth century biologists have come any nearer to answer- 
ing the old riddle of life, will do well to read this excellent 
review so rich in quotations from acknowlecged authorities, <o 
thoroughly conservative in its treatment of the difficult sub- 
ject, and demonstrating so conclusively that in the Derwinian 
explanation of evolution we have had only one phase of a dis- 
cussion that is almost as old as the world. Each successive 
step has, perhaps, brought us a little nearer the truth, though 
each generation has been apt to feel that it was the only one 
that had truth in its fullness. 

A very striking summary of the vicissitudes of the Dar- 
winian theory is to be found in an article by Edward von 
Hartmann, which appeared last year in Oswald’s Annalen der 
Natural Philosophie, with the striking title Der Niedergang 
der Darwinismus. Hartmann is known as a rather bitter 
opponent of Christianity. He has not been brought to his 
conclusion, therefore, from any possible idea of opposition be- 
tween Darwinism and revelation. He writes: 


In the sixties of the past century the opposition of the 
older group of savants to the Darwinian hypothesis was still 
supreme. In the seventies the new idea began to gain 
ground rapidly in all cultured countries. In the eighties 
Darwin’s influence was at its height, and exercised an 
almost absolute control over technical research. In the 
nineties, for the first time, a few timid expressions of doubt 
and opposition were heard, and these gradually swelled into 
a great chorus of voices aiming at the overthrow of the 


* See CATHOLIC WORLD, October, 1904, ‘‘ The Latest Books.""—[£d.] 
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Darwinian theory. In the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury it has become apparent that the days of Darwinism are 
numbered. Among its latest opponents are such savants as 
Eimer, Gustav Wolf, De Vries, Hoocke, von Wellstein, 
Fleischman, Reinke, and many others.* 


A scientific theory that has gone through such vicissitudes 
has never been known to count for much afterwards. The 
present tendency, as regards Darwinism, is to give it ever less 
and less consideration. With conservative scientists and re- 
viewers foreseeing the end, there may yet be a resurrection, 
but it seems unlikely. 

In conclusion, as to the actual position now occupied in 
scientific opinion by Darwin’s hypotheses, we cannot do better 
than recall principles insisted on with such logical completeness 
by Professor S. H. Vines, in his presidential address to the 
Linnzan Society, May 24, 1902. 


1. It is-established that natural selection, though it may 
have perpetuated species, cannot have originated any. 
2. It is still a mystery why evolution should tend from 
the lower to the higher, from simple to complex organisms. 
, 3. The facts seem to admit of no other interpretation 
than that variation is not (as Darwin supposed) indeter- 
minate, but that there is in living matter an inherent deter- 
mination in favor of variation in the higher direction. 


A word on the second part of Dr. Seton’s article, which 
consists of letters from more or less distinguished working 
scientists of the present day with regard to their ideas on 
Darwinism. In order that this part of the article should 
have its proper value, we ought to know whether other men 
besides those whose answers are given were consulted, how 
many there were who refused to answer, either because they 
were dubious about their position in the matter, or did not 
care to put themselves on record, or felt that at a moment of 
transition like this, it was better to avoid the discussion of 
the subject, Finally, we should know whether there were any 
letters of reply in which perhaps Darwinism was spoken of so 
lightly that it was not deemed proper to publish them, since 
they did not make in favor of the proposition that was to 


* Translated by the Literary Digest, New York, January 23, 1904. 
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be demonstrated. Almost any working scientist, when asked 
bluntly if Darwinism is on its deathbed, would reply that it 
is not. Even those»who realize most the weakness of many 
positions of the Darwinian system, are also persuaded that it 
is as yet a fair, working hypothesis, and that it must be kept 
for the moment at least. 

Besides there are many biological workers who, realizing 
the value of Darwin’s contributions to science quite apart from 
his theory of natural selection, and not wishing to be considered 
as failing to recognize Darwin’s merits as a biological observer, 
would prefer to state that they did not consider Darwinism to 
be on its deathbed, than by assenting to such a radical pro- 
position, apparently deny to Darwin the merit of the great 
work he has done; though too zealous disciples have undone 
it and made the theory accountable for more harm than good 
in nineteenth century biology. 

Some of the authors I have quoted, while distinctly dis- 
avowing the influence of Darwinism in their own special field, 
still do not like to make their proposition of dissent universal. 
It is a little bit like what was said of Herbert Spencer. Most 
scientists thought him a great original thinker except in their 
own special department. The most striking factor in the 
present position of Darwinism is the decreasing number of its 
advocates. Darwinism has not vanished entirely as yet; but, 
oh! how changed it is from the tyrant that dominated bio- 
logy in the eighties of the last century. 














IN THE FOREST. 


IN THE FOREST. 


BY E. MOSBY: 


AP, tap, tap! Just so had the fairy oak sounded 
in the forest of Normandy when the storm- 
wind blew its branches against the casement. 
But the oak had been overthrown, split to the 
core by lightning. Spring had seen it full of 

nests and songs, and thick with tasseled blossoms. Autumn 
had ‘witnessed a kind of second blooming, so rich was the 
crimson of the foliage when the sunshine poured through. 

Tap, tap, tap! ‘‘Trees have no ghosts,” said Alyse, the 
undernurse, to herself, as she moved to the window. It was 
snowing fast, and she saw nothing, but on hearing the slow 
steps of the old nurse coming along the gallery she took cour- 
age and unfastened the casement. 

“Perchance it #s some bird, frightened by the old owl,” 
she murmured. At the very instant a fierce gust tore the 
casement from her hand and threw it open, scattering the ashes 
on the hearth. 

Ah, Alyse, there is the spirit of the oak! See its fagots 
blaze, leaping higher and higher; the flames hovering over the 
hot coals, or rushing up the chimney in a triumphant roar. 
Alyse, with a struggle, fastened the casement again, not heed- 
ing a little figure, which flitted like a shadow behind the 
boughs of evergreen and holly that decked the room. 

“A strong wind,” said the old nurse as she entered, “‘there’s 
a chill in the air.” 

She crossed softly to the curtained bed, and looked in at 
the childish face on the pillow, and the flaxen curls just escap- 
ing from the lace nightcap. 

“She is like her uncle Guy, the young lord who loved the 
forest so well. Sweetheart,” she called in a low tone, but the 
child did not stir. 

“She sleeps well,” the nurse said, and moved to the fire. 
“A night for good company.” 

“And old stories,” added Alyse, drawing up a big chair 
for her. 
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“If the oak could talk it would tell us stories—of the boar, 
and the stag, the wolves’”—and then she shuddered—“ and 
of Master Fox and his tricks!’’ she ended with a chuckle. 
“See how the dry wood burns!” 

“*Twas an old tree,” answered the young nurse. ‘‘ Was it 
here when Sir Guy went to the Holy Land?” 

“T know not, but ’twas a great tree when I was a girl. Is 
P’tite lonely?” she asked, looking again towards the bed. 
‘Poor babe! ’Twas hard—her father wounded in the wars, 
and her mother called away to nurse him; and she, poor child, 
left here alone! But I will wish no playmates for her—the 
family have been over-quick to find companions outside castle 
walls, if old tales be true! As for me, I like not the edge of 
a forest.” 

Alyse gazed at her with wide-open eyes. 

“Do you think there is danger?” and her voice trembled. 
“T thought the robbers had been put down with a strong 
hand.” 

“Ah, bah!” cried the nurse. ‘“‘ Robbers, indeed! Do you 
know all the creatures that lurk in the forest and cross its 
glades by mooonshine? Some are more than flesh and blood 
of our kind, I know.” 

“The wild boars—there’s a fierce one, still in the wood, 
Téte-Bleu, Peter calls him; but we inside need not fear the 
beasts.” 

“Ah,” and old Margot shook her head, ‘‘once—I have 
heard the curé say”’—and Alyse drew nearer, ‘“‘strange gods 
were worshipped under the oak, and, routed by our blessed 
church, dwindled into fauns and satyrs, and hid inside the 
trees.” 

The green boughs were suddenly stirred. 

‘‘How the wind blows!” said Alyse, glancing fearfully to- 
wards them. ‘“ The little one to-day wanted to know why at 
the castle the boughs were brought within the walls at the 
first fall of the leaf, while the church waits until Yule?” 

‘Why, see you, now,” answered Margot, “long years ago 
it was so done by the pagans to give shelter to the wood 
sprites.” 

A soft sigh caused Alyse again to look toward the case- 
‘ ment. ‘Is it wrong, then?” she asked. 

“Our good curé said not, only a kindly superstition; and 
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folks have forgot the reason long ago. The dryads and the 
fauns have dwindled into fairies now.” 

“But however can you remember the strange names?” 
asked the younger woman with some awe. 

“IT have been much with my lady, and my lord’s mother 
before her,” answered old Margot with a superior air. “ Be- 
sides, I always loved to hear of strange things. But the old 
superstition is all forgotten, only a fairy oak or a fairy pool 
in the forest to remember it by. The blessed Christmas Babe 
rules the world.” 

“T thought I heard a sigh,” murmured Alyse, going to 
the bed, ‘“ but the little one sleeps. Did you speak of strange 
playtellows? My granddame—” 

“Old dames tell too many idle tales,” broke in Margot, 
suddenly cautious. ‘‘I’ll to bed, and hold my tongue.” 

‘Is there no hope of heaven for the wood spirits?” fal- 
tered Alyse, her voice full of pity. ‘‘The good God made 
them too.” 

“Well,” said the old nurse, “they say, if a fairy saves a 
mortal child for love’s sake, that fairy will be born at Yule, a 
human child itself, though in lowliness and poverty like the 
Child of Christmas.” 

Next day it was bright, and Sylvie played in the picture 
gallery. ‘Is this his portrait?” she murmured, pausing before 
the picture of a beautiful boy blowing upon a rude musical 
instrument, fashioned of reeds. ‘‘ My father said he learned 
music in the green forest where he played with—what was 
that?” she called suddenly, as a shadow fell across the floor. 
Startled, she looked behind her, and her gaze met two smiling 
eyes, half-mischievous, half-wistful. 

But before she could see the small figure distinctly, it 
seemed to glide swiftly toward the stairway and invite her to 
follow. 

Away ran Sylvie in pursuit, crossing the bars now of 
shadow, and now of sunshine—beneath the windows—and out, 
through the great doors, across the terraces, down the marble 
steps into the rose-gardens, white with snow. Breathless was 
the chase, which grew more earnest as Sylvie caught a glimpse 
of a flying form, or of a small hand waving to her to con- 
tinue. 

“Who are you?” exclaimed Sylvie enchanted, when at last 
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there was a pause beside the fountain sparkling in the 
winter sun. 

“Your playfellow—your comrade,” replied a silvery voice; 
and Sylvie held out her hands in rapturous eagerness. 

“Yes; and your name? Your name, dear playtellow? 
How can we: play together until I know what to call you?” 
And the little mortal maid waited impatiently for a reply; 
but the other answered slowly and almost in a whisper : 

‘You may call me Desirée.” 

“Did you come in a coach?” continued Sylvie. ‘If so, 
I did not hear it.” 

“Nay, nay”; said Desirée, moving away out of Sylvie’s 
reach. ‘‘Why should I need a coach?” And she laughed 
with pretty, scornful mirth, which Sylvie could not help echo-. 
ing; for, indeed, every motion was as light as thistle-down, 
so light that the idea of a heavy coach seemed absurd. 

“ But you did not trudge through the snow like the wood- 
men and the charcoal-burners ?”’ asked Sylvie, noticing how sil- 
very and delicate the garments of her companion were. At 
this moment the blare of hunters’ horns, and the baying of 
hounds, sounded nearby, and there came a crash from the 
bushes, as if a large stag had broken through, and was mak- 
ing for the forest. 

Sylvie, excited, ran to the top of the marble steps to see 
which way the hunt went, calling once or twice: ‘‘ Desirée, 
Desirée !” 

‘But no one answered. Sylvie returned to the fountain and 
searched, but not even the slightest trace or footprint of her 
mysterious comrade could be seen. Old Trumpeter, the stag- 
hound, came at last, and walked beside her, looking curiously 
at her as she searched, but Sylvie did not see her new friend 
again that day. 

It was some days after, and the Angelus bell was ringing. 
Sylvie had just finished the prayer when, looking up, she saw 
her former playmate at the edge of the forest. She was sway- 
ing back and forth as if ina slow dance to the tolling of the 
bell, and a mischievous, elfin smile lit up her face. 

“Oh!” cried Sylvie, shocked, “you mustn’t dance to the 
Angelus bell, Desirée; it’s wrong!” 

“I don’t like the bell,” replied Desirée wilfully. ‘I used 
to play with a boy once—in the forest. Sometimes the bell 
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called him away.” And she pointed a tiny finger towards the 
little church near the village. 

“Oh, that must have been on Sunday,” and Sylvie climbed 
over the garden wall and ran across the bridge. All the poplars 
—now bare—seemed to shake their heads in the wind. ‘‘ Was 
it my great-great-great-uncle Guy?” she asked eagerly; and 
then she laughed merrily. ‘‘ But how silly; he would have 
been an old, old man to-day.” 

Her companion did not heed. ‘‘ Once we saw the last faun 
—oh, so wrinkled and hairy, with big ears and rough horns 
and funny legs like a goat’s,” she said. 

“’Twas one of Master Peter’s goats at the farm,” commented 
Sylvie with practical directness. 

“No”; replied Desirée impatiently. “No; we were afraid, 
and hid behind a great beech, and he looked down into the 
crystal pool—oh, what an ugly thing he saw!” . 

“You said a fawn,” exclaimed Sylvie puzzled, “but it 
sounds like a goat.” 

“You know very little,’’ replied the stranger gravely. 

Sylvie flushed. Why should this little maid, who did not 
go to church, or have nurses, or any lessons apparently, talk so 
toher? ‘Ido know,” she answered indignantly. ‘7 know about 
heaven and the dear angels, and the Christ-Child! They sing 
of him on the blessed Christmas days. I wonder if my mother 
will come then?”’ And all at once big tears shone in her blue 
eyes and ran down her cheeks. 

Desirée looked at her wonderingly, but not unkindly. “You 
are—crying, Sylvie?” she said. 

“Yes; do you not cry when—? Oh, there is nurse calling, 
and I must go.” 

She ran back to the garden, and her companion frowned, 
as she was left there alone. 

“TI may if I will,” she thought. ‘The old nurse said so. 
At the gatekeeper’s lodge a little human child will be born— 
I heard his wife tell the other women—but it will be poor and 
humble—” she paused, pondering, until she felt a little nip at 
the hem of her skirt, and turning swiftly saw a little red fox, 
with twinkling eyes, begging for a frolic. In an instant they 
had disappeared in the old wood. 

Sylvie often played with this strange creature afterwards, 
usually it was at the forest’s edge, but sometimes they entered 
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farther into its depths. Once Sylvie was delighted to find 
herself on the brink of the Pool of the Beeches, and to see 
within its crystal waters a reflection of the blue sky. 

For the first part of December, though cold, had been 
filled with sunshine, and now and then the little green wood- 
peckers tapped on the old tree trunks, or the small wood 
creatures ventured forth from nest or burrow. Sylvie heard 
her playmate at dusk sing a slumber song to the noiseless old 
owl, her arm around his soft, downy wings, as he perched 
beside her, blinking his honey-yellow eyes sleepily, in com- 
pliment to her lullaby, although really he was just waking up. 

Again the brownish-gray hares and the bright-eyed wood- 
mice would sit around the little forest maid and Sylvie; and 
the latter grew quite cross with Trumpeter when he came 
dashing through the bushes. 

She knew he had come to look for her, however, and she 
turned back home with the faithful old hound. Did she not 
owe it to his guardianship that she was allowed to run out- 
of-doors without an attendant? 

Nor did the nurses dream how much of her time was thus 
spent. Alyse thought that she was with Margot, and Margot 
believed her to be with Alyse; and, with the curious reserve 
that children often show, Sylvie never once spoke of her com- 
panion to either. 

But at last.the winter storms swept down from the moun- 
tains, and Sylvie was kept within doors. 

Once at church she had a delightful surprise. Looking up 
at the stained glass window, Sylvie saw Desirée’s face, with eyes 
fixed so earnestly on the Divine Child in the Mother's arms, 
that she did not see Sylvie. An old oak stood outside, close 
beside the church window, and doubtless Desirée had climbed 
up by its branches. Once or twice again Sylvie saw Desirée’s 
light figure flit by, at the edge of the forest, but her face was 
thoughtful, and there was no mockery in her shining eyes. 

However, one day the sun shone out after astorm. Joseph- 
Marie, Margot’s son, was going to the forest for the Yule log; 
would not P’tite, the little one, like to go with him? Sylvie’s 
feet and eyes danced together, and her tongue kept pace with 
both. It was but a rude vehicle to which the huge log was 
to be attached by strong chains, and it would be. drawn by 
broad-backed Percheron draught-horses. The outfit was as 
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little fitted for lady’s service as was good old Joseph- Marie 
himself, in his blue blouse and clinking sadots, but Sylvie 
heeded not. She went to the forest. 

Hardly had they started, when they suddenly halted. 
Joseph-Marie bared his head, and Sylvie bowed hers rever- 
ently. 

The passing bell was ringing—a tinkling melody, rippling 
in waves above yonder hills, the blessed bell which the peas- 
ants believed would protect the dying from evil spirits, and 
guide the rising soul on its right way. 

“Is it in Martain?” asked Sylvie, as they started once 
more. 

“No, no; P’tite ma’m’selle, Martain is too far. ’Tis from 
St. Martin’s in old Belleme. Sound carries well to-day. Soon 
we'll hear our own Angelus from Belleme itself.” 

Almost with his very words rang the sweet Angelus bells 
near by, and from old Belleme as well, and Sylvie fancied she 
could hear the Martain Angelus too, far, far away, but so 
sweet. Hardly had the noon prayer ended, when down came 
a shower of dry snow from the oak close by the road. 

Joseph-Marie looked up amazed. ‘‘ Not a breath of wind,” 
he muttered, but smiled when Sylvie’s ringing laugh pealed 
forth. She knew whose roguish fingers had set the snow fly- 
ing! Desirée was yay again. Sylvie caught a glimpse of her 
in the branches above; and again, saw her tripping over the 
snow, pointing merrily where an empty nest hung, or a hole 
in a dead tree told of Master Woodpecker’s work. 

Sylvie clapped her hands. ‘‘ Next year I’ll see where the 
little foxes play!” she cried. ‘‘Oh, Joseph,” she urged, 
“here’s the log! While you fasten it, put me down on the 
snow, and let me run a bit. Hear the fox calling.” 

Sylvie knew it was Desirée’s mimicry, but Joseph-Marie 
listened and was puzzled. However, he lifted Sylvie from her 
high perch, and then he stared with open eyes. She had dis- 
appeared among the white trees, and all around him, were little 
frogs peeping, big frogs croaking, just as they do over a 
marsh when the year begins to wake and stir. 

“My faith!” exclaimed the old man, crossing himself 
devoutly. ‘‘ Never, never did I hear the frogs in frozen forests; 
surely it is magic—and where is the little maid?” 

He searched and searched, hearing sometimes mocking 
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laughter, and again little spring voices, peep, peep, as if coming 
from the very ground. 

He fastened the log securely, for the Yule log was to be 
blessed by the church and, he thought, might be a defence. 
In his despair he thought of Trumpeter, and whistled, and sure 
enough the good old hound appeared. With him came Sylvie, 
but she was very cross, and she was striking the dog upon 
the head with a long, thorny bramble. 

Trumpeter remonstrated at last with a low, rumbling sound, 
which was hardly a growl; but Joseph-Marie, alarmed, caught 
the bramble out of Sylvie’s hand, and swung her up into her 
warm nest of wraps, brushing the snow from her feet and 
shoulders. 

Sylvie rebuked him rudely, and called him a stupid boor 
who knew nothing. She ordered him to drive home at once. 
He had no politeness, and she was tired; and she laughed, a 
hard little laugh, as the slow tears of age gathered in his pale 
blue eyes, because of her reproaches. Never had any one 
thus spoken to him before. He was the son of my lord’s 
foster-brother and of Margot, my lord’s nurse. He would have 
given his life without a murmur for one of the race, and 
his loyalty had been known and valued—until now! He hung 
his head in stupified, sorrowful silence. 

. All at once they heard a voice singing a Christmas hymn. 
It came from a peasant who was carrying home fagots, and 
at whose side ran a child. The hymn led Sylvie to think of her 
own mother; for she had often heard her mother sing this very 
hymn, which told of how the Lord God had pitied the miserable 
and the poor and the common people; how he had chosen to 
be born among them; and now Sylvie had despised these 
truths and had thought them unworthy and contemptible, be- 
cause Desirée mocked! Desirée did not know anything of love, 
poor Desirée! ; 

Sylvie had a tender heart, and she began to sob: ‘‘ Joseph- 
Marie!” she cried, ‘‘ Joseph-Marie! I was ungrateful to you, 
and wicked. Forgive me, Joseph-Marie; I was a little beast!” 

It hurt the old man to hear his beloved P’tite blame her- 
self, and he tried to explain. “But, no, no; ma’m’selle was 
cold and tired, and no doubt hungry. It is all right. Soon 
we will be at home,” for the Percheron horses, remembering 
their warm stalls, were moving along briskly. 
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As they emerged from the forest, and the outer gates closed 
behind them, the old man asked timidly: ‘‘ Does ma’m’selle 
know that evil spirits are in the forests?” 

“Oh, no”; cried Sylvie with energy. ‘‘The forest is 
beautiful. Think of the purple tree-trunks and how the golden 
furze shines at their feet; even the fallen leaves are pretty, a 
soft, rosy brown; and the earth smells so sweet, Joseph-Marie, 
and there are such stirs and rustlings; oh, everything there is 
beautiful.” 

Old Joseph-Marie shook his head, and the many wrinkle 
on his face deepened. He had quarreled with Pierre, the goat- 
herd, because Pierre had said that he saw, deep in the forest, 
two children playing, one of whom was P’tite. It could not be, 
but Joseph’s breast was filled now with vague alarms. 

“Yes”; he murmured, “ P’tite, strange things are there. 
Once I saw—by the setting moon—” 

“Oh, Joseph-Marie, what? Tell me what you saw?” 

But they had reached the house, and Alyse hurried out for 
her darling. 

“‘Come to-morrow, and Marget will mend your blouse,” 
Sylvie called back in her childish treble. ‘‘Come to.morrow— 
surely—Joseph-Marie.”” The men came to help unfasten the 
Yule log. It was a noble log, indeed, and they hoped that 
their lord would see it blaze on the old hearth. 

“ Desirée, Desirée!’’ cried the castle child in rapture, enter- 
ing the long picture gallery a few days later, as she eagerly 
ran towards the pretty figure, half hidden among the ever- 
green boughs. 

How they danced under the old portraits of the ancient 
lords and ladies of Belleme, some in armor, some in ruffs and 
brocades, frowning haughtily, or smiling languidly, from their 
splendid frames, as these two small figures pirouetted and 
stepped gracefully to an old air that Desirée hummed, a quaint, 
merry air, with many swift. changes ! 

Then they played hide-and-seek, in which game Desirée so 
far excelled that Sylvie cried out, laughing, for another dance; 
but she suddenly paused. ‘I hear—footsteps—on the stair- 
way. They are coming here. Ah, now they shall see you, 
Desirée! ” 

But no; when the curé opened the door, followed respecte 
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fully by Alyse, and Sylvie ran joyfully to greet the kind old 
man, and receive his blessing, Desirée had disappeared. 

“Father,” she had exclaimed, ‘“‘I want to show you—” but 
as she looked around there was no one—not a stir of the 
green branches, not a sign; Sylvie understood, and ended 
quickly with—‘‘this new dance,” and she hummed the air 
that had been on Desirée’s lips, and showed a step or two. 

“You must have a light heart, my child, to dance alone’’; 
and the old curé smiled, but suddenly a troubled look crossed 
his face. . 

“A new air? But, my little one, you cannot read music. 
No; impossible—” and he glanced at the baby face and di- 
minutive figure; ‘and no one has been here?” His eyes 
sought those of Alyse. 

‘No one,” she answered respectfully, “has entered these 
doors since—” 

“‘ Ah, well, well, I forget I grow old; but, my daughter, 
I saw that air last written on paper yellow with age—here it 
is, if my old eyes do not play me false,” and he examined 
the portrait of Sir Guy, the happy boy with the pipes in his 
hand. On the side of the portrait was a half-open scroll with 
some musical notes. “The same, I am sure; but I never 
noticed that it was inscribed there too.” 

At the same moment, the air sounded through the gallery, 
so silvery, so fine, so delicate, so full of airy mirth, that each 
listener smiled as he or she held the breath to listen—all be- 
lieving it Sylvie’s voice, except Sylvie, who mew it was 
Desirée’s. . 

“You have a true ear, my child,” nodded the curé with 
delight, as the silvery music ceased; “but I am forgetting 
the letter; a letter full of good news, my daughter, from your 
mother. It was for that I braved the rude wind this cloudy 
day’’; and he took out the precious sheet, and went nearer 
to the light. 

Sylvie’s cheeks burned, her feet could hardly keep still, 
her eyes danced with eagerness. ‘‘ Father,” she exclaimed 
suddenly, ‘‘my father’s nurse, Margot, would be so glad to 
hear this letter. May I bring her? She loves us well.” 

“It is a kind thought, my daughter. Go, and I will try 
to get my breath again. The wind was rough.” 

VOL. LXXX.—34 
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The curé was weary; so weary that when Sylvie had gone, 
and Alyse with her, he lost himself in a sort of reverie. Sud- 
denly he heard a timid voice behind him asking: “Father, is 
this love—the service of love—the dest thing?” 

“The best thing,” he replied earnestly, “and blessed are 
they who—” but he was interrupted by a clacking of sabots 
and the noise of a cane and a great shuffling outside, and in came 
the old hound first, and Sylvie leading her nurse, and Joseph- 
Marie, looking as old as his mother, but radiant over the 
privilege bestowed upon him of hearing his lady’s own words. 

The letter was full of thankfulness for her lord’s recovery, 
and her joy in bringing him to Belleme for the blessed Christ- 
mas feast. She added that the three orphaned children of my 
lord’s sister, for whom he was now sole guardian, would 
accompany them. The daughter was but two years old, but 
the twin boys were of Sylvie’s age, and would be as brothers 
to her own little daughter, who had been so much alone. 

Sylvie was overcome with expectant happiness during the 
next few days, which were to bring to her Yuletide, her be- 
loved mother, her father, and the two new strange brothers. 
She did not miss Desirée, but she loyally included her in all 
her dreams of spring games in the old forest. 

Sylvie never heeded the anxious queries of the women 
about the road from Martain, the bridges, and the fallen trees. 
She only remembered that to-morrow would be Christmas Eve, 
and her mother would watch with her the blaze of the old oak 
in the wide chimney. 

But Desirée knew the danger. She had laughed as the 
bridge had been whirled from its base, and many a boat 
crushed like an egg-shell in the foaming current. Man’s work 
against the storm—how unavailing! Desirée knew well whose 
coach entered the forest. Again and again had it seemed as 
if the wind from very malice would block its way with fallen 
boughs. If that coach and its occupants perished, naught was 
left for Sylvie but the forest. Its spell then would be strong 
upon her soul, and Desirée had been lonely so long! 

“The gust sounds like wicked laughter,” said a woman’s 
voice within the coach. “Give me the babe, nurse. I will 
not heed the wind’s mocking tones when I hold the little one 
on my breast.” 
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A soft, low, cooing sound, “as if love spake with a tongue” ; 
a huge tree rocked above them—barely did they escape being 
crushed beneath its weight. 

“ Pierre,” called a man’s voice, ‘“‘Mind you take the upper 
fork of the road soon. My God, if the bridge be gone, and 
we follow the lower road, we will perish!” 

“It grows strangely light,” said Pierre. “I see a glimmer, 
as of a white robe. Good horses, they take the upper road of 
their own will!” 

No one had remarked that just as the far-off elfin laughter 
died, and the horses paused, there had been the same soft, 
exquisite cooing, the dearest utterance of infancy! Love had 
conquered then! 


The next day the carols rang out, Woél, Noél/ The smoke 
rose from every fire in cabin and hall; and in the gatekeep- 
er’s lodge the old granddame warmed on her breast a new- 
born babe—a little human soul born to poverty and lowliness, 
but also to love, earthly and eternal! 





GRATITUDE. 


BY JOHN MARYSON. 


The lordly sun looked kindly on a wave, 
A tiny wave that ran upon the sea; 

And, lo! the wavelet brake with joy, and gave 
A very shewer of grateful brilliancy, 

A thousand timid sparkles, every one 


An image of the sun! 





Current Events. 


Of the many movements for the 

International Arbitration. improvement of the present con- 

dition of the world, moral, eco- 
nomical, and political, the movement for the promotion of Inter- 
national Arbitration has of late been the most successful. 
Twenty-five years ago its promoters were looked upon as 
well-meaning, but altogether impracticable enthusiasts. When, 
in 1888, the representatives of the Society came from England 
and were granted an audience by the President, he received 
them indeed with courtesy, and addressed to them appropriate 
platitudes; immediately afterwards, however, he proceeded 
to an inspection of the National Arsenal. This was generally 
taken as a clear intimation of the degree of trust reposed by 
him in their proposals. The fate of the arbitration treaty, subse- 
quently negotiated between the United States and Great 
Britain, told the same tale. But the past eighteen months have 
proved that among those who have sown in tears, to reap 
afterwards with joy, are to be ranked the promoters of Inter- 
national Arbitration. 

No less than twenty-five treaties of arbitration have been 
made between various powers greater and less, and a few 
weeks ago Mr. Choate informed Lord Lansdowne that the 
United States was prepared to enter upon negotiations for the 
making of a treaty with Great Britain. 

The Foreign Secretary of Great Britain, speaking at the 
Guildhall banquet, on which occasion the government is ac- 
customed to give an indication of its policy in the immediate 
future, gave in his adhesion without reserve to the principle 
of settling disputes by arbitration, and spoke of war as a clumsy 
and brutal method of settling differences. Our own Secretary 
of State, Mr. Hay, recently declared war to be the most futile 
and the most ferocious of human follies. 

These opinions as to war are, it is true, not universally 
accepted. Count Moltke has written: ‘“ War is sacred. 

It upholds the great and noble sentiments among men—honor, 
disinterestedness, virtue, courage, and, in a word, prevents 
them from falling into dreadful materialism. The world with- 
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out war is not conceivable; if it were, it would be far from a 
beautiful dream.” And, to descend from a sublime authority 
to an almost ridiculous one, we have a certain Dr. Miller 
Maguire declaring, at a recent meeting of an army institution, 
Mr. Hay’s condemnation of war an unbelievable statement, and 
Lord Landsdowne’s speech futile and silly, enough to make 
him, Dr. Miller Maguire, sick for a week. While it is true 
that luxury, effeminacy, and political chicanery are worse than 
war, it is not at all necessary that these evils should be the 
offspring of peace. War is a judgment of God in punishment 
of wrong-doing and injustice. Peace is the work of justice, 
Holy Scripture declares, and, improbable as we may think 
any great progress of the human race to be, it is the duty of 
Catholics, upon whom the well-being of the universe depends, 
to foster and encourage everything which makes for progress, 
and to welcome every sign of it. 

The recent Convention made between England and France 
is another indication of the same spirit of conciliation which 
is shown by the arbitration treaties, of that spirit which is 
ready to make mutual sacrifices in order to remove difficulties. 
This Convention was made several months ago, and it would 
be out of place to describe it particularly. And perhaps 
it is more valuable for what it indicates than for itself; for it 
is a step towards the formation of a friendship which must be 
fruitful for good in many ways. In fact, there cannot be any 
reasonable doubt that it has already been the means of avert- 
ing, or at least of postponing, a terrible war between England 
and Russia. In both countries there are strong war parties, 
anxious to bring on a struggle, and willing to use any means 
to effect their purpose, and to avail themselves of every mis- 
understanding. France, on this occasion, stepped in as an 
intermediary and found the way of settling the dispute. This 
was done by adopting one of the provisions settled at the 
Hague Conference held in 1899. This again has strengthened 
the peace party’s hopes in every country. The Conference at 
the Hague was looked upon by many as an amiable aspiration, 
a merely academical project, sure to be of no practical con- 
sequences. The scoffers and pessimists treated it with undis- 
guised contempt. But the five years which have elapsed since 
its meeting have proved that pessimists cannot, as they claim, 
have even the poor glory of seeing things as they are. 


7 
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The Hague Conference has already been the means of set- 
tling the Venezuela question, and now it has proved a means 
of preventing what would otherwise have been a terrible inter- 
national struggle. 

If to the Emperor of Russia the credit is due of initiating 
this method of effecting peace, to the President of the United 
States will, we hope, be due the credit of the extension and 
confirmation of its labors. Certain questions were left wn- 
settled on the adjournment of the Conference, questions of a 
more or less technical character. For the settlement of these 
Mr. Hay has issued a letter to the powers proposing a second 
Conference. : 

To this proposal several powers have already responded, 
and there is but little doubt that, sooner or later, it will reas- 
semble. Although not mentioned in Mr. Hay’s letter, there 
are hopes that on its reassembling the question of the disarma- 
ment of the great European nations may be settled, or at 
least discussed, and that it may result in Europe being no 
longer, as it so long has been, an armed camp, and that its 
people may be left to devote themselves to the pursuits of 
civilized life. 

Although the initiation of this movement is due to Russia, 
and its furtherance more especially to France and England, 
this country is now well to the front, owing to the Conferences 
at St. Louis and Boston, and to the action of the President. 


Of all European countries at the 

Reforms in Russia. present time the Russian empire 

deserves the closest study; not 

merely on account of the war which is being carried on with 

Japan—although it, and still more the results of it, will be of 

the gravest moment both to the combatants themselves and to 

the world at large—but especially on account of the efforts 

which are now being made for the attainment of constitutional 
liberty. 

While the rest of the civilized world has been making more 
or less close approximation to self-government, while in them 
the power of the ruler has been greatly limited, in theory 
at all events, the Russian Emperor’s absolute rule over tens of 
millions of men has not been diminished. On the contrary, 
his sole will has, within the past year, been more actively 
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exerted in the restriction of rights previously recognized and 
solemnly guaranteed. Of this the Russification of Finland has 
been but one instance, and the arbitrary régime of M. de 
Plehve another. For both a remedy has been sought in assassi- 
nation; and in the second case, at least, has been, to a certain 
extent, found. The newly appointed Minister of the Interior, 
Prince Svietopolk-Mirski, holds opinions quite opposed to those 
of his predecessor; and the presumption is that he has been 
appointed for this reason. He has declared that he will guide 
his conduct by a true and broad liberalism; in so far, however, 
as that liberalism is not of a nature to change the established 
order of things—a qualification which seems to nullify, in a 
large degree, his proposals. He declares himself a determined 
advocate of decentralization. All questions ought not to be 
referred to St. Petersburg. To the Zemstvos, that is the pro- 
vincial and district assemblies elected for the purposes of dealing 
with local affairs, are to be given the largest possible powers 
for the regulation of these affairs, in accordance with the wishes 
of the people, in all things affecting schools, local affairs, and 
railways. The prince proposes to do this, not as leading to 
the establishment of a Parliamentary régime, but in order to 
avoid it. In common with not a few political observers of 
the present time, the proceedings of the already established 
Parliaments do not commend themselves to those who seek the 
well-being of the commonwealth. 

The prince rejects also any idea of the appointment of 
ministers in any way responsible to the people, or in any way 
dependent upon them; it is upon the Tsar alone, the sovereign 
by the grace of God, that they are to be dependent. This is, 
of course, the theory of autocratic governments, and as a theory 
is ideally perfect; but in practice it works very badly, especially 
in Russia and at the present time. It is edifying in this age, 
from which reverence for authority seems to have departed, 
to hear the Tsar addressed by his ministers as august and 
sacred, and to listen to the expressions of profound respect 
and submission. But, as a matter of fact, this is, to-a very 
large extent, lip-service and self-seeking. In no civilized coun- 
try is there more self-will on the part of subordinates, more 
confusion and disunion even in government circles. There is 
but little doubt that the Tsar was opposed to the war with 
Japan, and that he wrote a letter which, if it had been promptly 


s 
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obeyed, would have prevented the war. In the recent con- 
troversy with England, the Foreign Office and the Admiralty 
were so opposed, one to the other, that no information could 
be obtained by, the Foreign Office from the Admiralty. So 
great is the want of harmony between the various departments 
that the new war loan, to be issued in Germany, is said to 
have been negotiated without the knowledge of the Russian 
Minister of Finance. 

There is, however, no doubt that the absolute rule of one 
single individual is the weakest and least beneficial of all forms 
of government; it is also evident that, in proportion as the 
influence of the church and of Christianity becomes greater, 
that rule tends to disappear. At the present time, at all events, 
it is in the Catholic countries that the authority of the crown 
is most strictly limited. England may appear to be an ex- 
ception; but the principles of the English Constitution were 
laid in Catholic times. The church, by her very existence, is 
the destroyer of tyranny the world over. 

The divisions and dissensions between the various Russian 
departments have only been accentuated by the appointment 
of the new Minister of the Interior. An advocate of pro- 
gress, such as the prince openly declares himself to be, he has 
met with such determined opposition that he has already 
given in his resignation. It has not yet been accepted; 
time only will show how long he will be able to hold his 
ground. Perhaps, however, his worst enemies are his would- 
be friends. Changes and reforms, if they are to come, must 
be gradual; any sudden change will be as suddenly reversed. 
One thing at a time is all that a man, or still more a nation, 
can do. For this reason the proceedings of members of vari- 
ous Zemstvos seem to be premature. Elaborate programmes 
have been drawn up by the members of several of these 
bodies. These programmes comprise a constitution giving the 
people elective representatives with legislative rights, com- 
plete liberty of conscience, of the press, of association, and of 
meeting; the participation of the people in public affairs, the 
representation of the people in the Zemstvos without distinc- 
tion of classes, and various other concessions. All and each 
of these proposals are undoubtedly good, but to demand them 
all at once increases the number of the opponents in direct 
ratio to the number of the demands. 
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If, however, the statement is true that the members of the 
Zemstvos, in making these proposals, have done so at the re- 
quest of the Emperor, with a view to their being presented 
to him, the prospect of a practical outcome is more hopeful, 
especially as the bitter opponents of all change have resigned 
—those who look upon the peasantry as, in their own words, 
“of no more account than so many fleas on the body of a 
dog.” 

It is due to the new Minister of the Interior that any 
exercise, even of power of talking, has been accorded to the 
Zemstvos. M. De Plehve’s policy was to curtail their powers, 
and to bring them under stricter control; in one province he 
had suppressed them. It is to be hoped that they will act 
with great prudence, and thus become the means of the re- 
striction and ultimate abolition of that personal bureaucratic 
rule which is next door to anarchy. Their existence is due to 
Alexander II., and they were founded in 1864 as part of the 
reforms instituted by that emperor. They were at first re- 
garded as destined to receive further powers; on the con- 
trary their powers have been curtailed. In 1880-1 a general 
revision took place, and in 1890 the franchise was raised 
and the number of peasant deputies reduced. Better days, 
however, seem now to be at hand. 


Events in Germany offer but lit- 

Germany. tle subject upon which to com- 

ment. The personality of the 

Emperor is more predominant than in any other country of 
Europe, but he is held in pretty strict bonds by the Consti- 
tution and by his brother-sovereigns of the empire. He has 
been guilty of only one indiscretion of late, that of a threat- 
ened interference in the Lippe-Detmold succession; the tact 
of the Chancellor of the empire, however, prevented the con- 
sequences from being serious. The Imperial Chancellor is not 
in any way the man of blood and iron which the first Chan- 
cellor was willing to be thought. His ideal of the German 
empire is that it should be based on the concord of princes 
and peoples, that it should assure to small and great the 
measure of their rights according to the law and constitution, 
that it should succor the weak, safeguard the growth of 
domestic prosperity and order, and offer a free opening to 


. 
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honest labor. Even the fleet, for the strengthening of which 
so many efforts are being devoted and sacrifices made, is. not, 
as many in England would think, meant as a challenge to 
any one. The German empire takes its stand among the 
friends of peace all the world over. It has no wish to deter- 
mine the course of the destinies of the world. Such are the 
Chancellor’s ideas; and they forma striking contrast to certain 
utterances of the Emperor, such as “The trident ought to be 
in our fist”; ‘Up and at them with our mailed fist”; ‘‘ noth- 
ing can now be decided, on the sea or in distant lands beyond 
the sea, without Germany or the German Emperor”; “ May 
the German empire in future times become as powerful, as 
firmly united, and as authoritative as was the Roman empire.” 

Whether the ideals of the Chancellor or those of the Em- 
peror are the truer representatives of those of the German 
people is not, at the present moment, ascertainable. In the 
meantime the Emperor is doing all that is compatible with the 
most benevolent of neutralities to help Russia in her struggle 
with Japan; and when the war comes to an end he undoubt- 
edly will have something to say in the settlement of the terms 
of peace. Rumor says that he aspires to the restoration of the 
Holy Roman Empire, of which empire he is to be the supreme 
head. To obtain this, Protestant though he is, he looks to the 
Sovereign Pontiff, and for this reason it is that he has of late 
been so deferential to his Holiness. To the United States, too, 
he has been trying to make himself acceptable, by the present 
of the statue of Frederick the Great, recently accepted with 
much ceremony by the President at Washinton. How far his 
efforts have been successful we must leave to the judgment of 
others better informed. 


While all lovers of progress, and 

Austria. of the well-being of Russia, wish 

for the success of the efforts that 

are being made for the attainment of a measure of self- 
government in that country, the achievements and performances 
of the Parliaments, both of Austria and of Hungary, prevent 
them from unalloyed satisfaction with the use made of the lib- 
erty attained. In fact the Austrian Reichsratk, like the legis- 
lative bodies of all the countries on the continent which have 
parliaments, is suffering from the factious spirit, due to that 
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exaggerated nationalism, which is now so widely dominant. 
These bodies are not, as in this country and in Great Britain, 
divided into two great parties, one in power and one in oppo- 
sition, but into many small parties. The government, existing 
by dexterous manipulation of a sufficient number of these fac- 
tions to form a majority, makes concessions for this purpose. 
It is not reason which prevails; in fact it is something akin to 
brute force; and were it not for the Emergency Clause in the 
Constitution of Austria, which enables the Emperor to govern 
at his will in certain defined cases, the country would have 
reverted to chaos. Germans are at war with Czechs, and 
within the ranks of each are divisions and sub-divisions. Eigh- 
teen months ago a coalition of the German parties was sol- 
emnly formed to give support to Dr. von Korber, the Pre- 
mier. German radicals united with the German Constitutional 
party, Christian Socialistic, Anti-Semites, and German Progres- 
sives banded together. The coalition has, however, been brought 
to an end by the disturbances which have recently taken place 
at Innsbruck, and the German Radicals have determined to go 
into opposition. These disturbances at Innsbruck show to what 
lengths the national spirit exists in the Empire of Austria. 
The Italians in the empire have long desired to have a 
university. To this the government ‘have not yet acceded, but 
they instituted, at the University of Innsbruck, lectures for 
Italian Jaw students alongside of the lectures for German stu- 
dents. The German students regarded this as an encroachment 
on their rights. They would not tolerate the innovation. 
They attacked a meeting which was being held by the Italian 
students. The Italians defended themselves with revolvers; 
nine or ten Germans were wounded and one killed; in return 
the Germans demolished a hotel and thrashed all the Italians 
they could catch. This is an illustration of the antagonism 
which exists between the various nationalities of which the 
Austrian empire is made up, and which penetrates into the 
Reichsrath. On the opening of the Reichsrath the Premier 
was greeted with cries of “ Pfui Korber,” by Germans who 
object to concessions recently made to the Czechs. The crown 
itself is not spared. By one member the Hapsburgs were de- 
scribed as the ruin of Austria, and individual members of the 
imperial family were assailed in terms of incredible vulgarity. 
In fact, the language used by some members was so coarse, 
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and the sentiments given utterance to so treasonable, as to 
disgust all who are not convinced that, bad as some parlia- 
ments may be, they are better than personal autocratic rule. 

The growth of the personal power of monarchs within the 
last few years is one of the significant signs of our times. It 
is well known, and is an established fact that such unity as the 
Austrian empire possesses is due to the respect and reverence 
‘paid to the wisdom of its Emperor. His personal influence is 
the strongest, almost the only dominating force. In England, 
too, the personal influence of the King has made itself felt in 
a remarkable way, not in internal affairs—for there it would 
not be tolerated—but in international relations. There is no 
doubt that the recent rapprochement between France and Eng- 
land, the effects of which have already made themselves so 
widely felt, was due to the visit paid by him to France. That 
this personal influence of the king will grow in England itself, 
so that Edward VII. should govern as well as reign in the 
same way as George III., is not to be expected; although 
there is no manner of doubt that the Parliament is losing in a 
large degree the respect in which it was once held. This is due 
to its inability to do useful work; the desire of members to 
speak is so great that laws cannot be made. It is quite cer- 
tain, too, that the power of the crown, as represented by the 
cabinet, is growing at the expense of the Parliament as a 
whole, and that it is impossible for anything to be done if the 
cabinet is unwilling; but as the cabinet represents rather the 
majority of the people than the royal authority, the fact of 
the increase of its power does not indicate the growth of the 
king’s power; he in fact is bound to defer to it. 

If obstruction has been the cause of great difficulties in 
Austria, in the other half of the dual monarchy it has brought 
the machinery of government almost to a standstill, and this 
not for a few weeks or months, but for nearly two years— 
from October, 1902, until March, 1904. The present Hungarian 
Premier, Count Stephen Tisza, regarding, and it would seem 
justly, this practice of deliberate obstruction, which is rendered 
possible by the existing standing orders, as perilous to the 
national life, has determined to strike a decisive blow and to 
revise the standing orders which render it possible for an 
insignificant minority to rule by means of wanton obstruc- 
tion. 
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His proposals have met with the most determined opposi- 
tion. All of the various factions of which the Hungarian Par- 
liament, like those of most other continental countries, is com- 
posed have banded together in defence of what they term the 
liberties of the Parliament. The Banffy, or New party, the 
Independence party, the Clerical Independents, the Clerical or 
People’s party, and the National or Apponyi party, have all 
united and have declared that they will not recognize the 
decision of the majority as of any validity, and will treat it 
as non-existent, inasmuch as, according to them, it will be a 
breach of the Constitution. Count Tisza, however, undeterred 
by this opposition, introduced his motion in the midst of great 
tumult. His opponents made a rush in order to drive the 
president of the chamber from the chair; liberal deputies ad- 
vanced in his defence; inkstands were thrown; books were 
hurled; chairs swung; until the house somewhat resembled a 
battlefield. Count Tisza’s proposal having been carried, the 
president declared the session closed. The minority have pre- 
pared a manifesto to the king in which they declare that the 
premier and the president have laid sacrilegious hands upon 
the guarantees. of that Constitution which is the only founda- 
tion of his majesty’s royal power, the inviolability of which he 
had sworn to respect. They went so far as to say that it had 
been done in a way and under circumstances which, if unre- 
dressed, would affect his majesty’s royal repute. A bitter con- 
flict is being waged; whether the count will be supported by 
the crown in the struggle is not yet known. He has been 
abandoned by many distinguished members of his own party, 
including Count Julius Andrassy and a former premier, M. 
Koloman de Szell. Count Tisza, however, is a manly man 
and will fight to the end, 


The reforms in Macedonia, which 

Macedonia. the governments of Russia and 

Austria demanded of Turkey, are 

being carried out in a very perfunctory way. The friends of 
Macedonia, and those who hope that the Christians dwelling 
therein may soon be delivered from the degrading tyranny of 
the Turk, are waiting patiently in the hope, although it is a 
small one, that some good may be the outcome. The families 
who were ruined during the outbreak last year have been 
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helped by benevolent offerings; a great deal, however, remains 
to be done. 

The most pitiable and the shameful part of the whole 
Macedonian question is that the Christians living in this region 
seem to hate one another more than they do their common 
oppressor. The hand of the Greek is against the Bulgarian, 
and that of the Serb against both. Whether the recent visit 
of the King of ‘Servia to Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria will 
bring about greater unity it is hard to say. The exaggeration 
of national feeling is working evil here as in so many other 
parts of the world. 


Italy has recently passed through 

The Italian Elections. a somewhat serious crisis. The 
general elections have been held 

and the question involved nothing less than the subversion of 
the Constitution. The Socialists have become a power in the 
kingdom, owing to the oppressive taxation which has followed 
upon the establishment of the kingdom and the policy adopted 
by its rulers. The Triple Alliance and the maintenance of a 
large army, necessitated by this alliance, have made the peo- 
ple groan under the burdens imposed, and they long in many 
places for the old régime. Like the rest of the continental 
parliaments the parties are so numerous as rather to be fac- 
tions than parties. Signor Giolitti, the present premier, is 
himself a member of the Left, but to the depths there are 
lower depths, and his opponents also of the Left are divided 
into some three or four divisions, and these into sub-divisions. 
The extreme Left, to give merely the genera, consists of Radi- 
cals, Republicans, and Socialists. Such is the state of the Par- 
liament. The state of the country, after thirty-four years of 
the present régime, may be given in Signor Giolitti’s own 
words: ‘The country is profoundly disturbed by disorders, 
artificially produced without any reason; and this created a 
state of things which hardly allowed the Chamber of Deputies 
to discuss with any serenity matters of vital importance to 
the country.” He has learned by experience the wisdom of 
the church’s teaching, and finds it necessary, for the sake of 
liberty itself to promise to take energetic action for the coer- 
cion of his opponents. The result of the election has been to 
vindicate his policy. The extreme party has been defeated. 
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This result is due to the fear inspired by the strike which 
took place last September. The promoters of this strike, and 
of the wide-spread disorders by which it was attended, were 
the Socialists, and it was supported by them as a manifesta- 
tion of hostility to the monarchy. Signor Giolitti’s own pro- 
gramme embraces what would be considered in this country a 
socialistic proposal—the nationalization of the railways, there- 
by placing them under the control of the state. 

The part taken by Catholics in the elections is not quite 
clear. The Germania, the organ of the Catholic party in the 
German Parliament, announced that the Pope had empowered 
the bishops in special cases to allow Catholics to take part in 
the elections. This was very improbable on the face of it, 
and was denied by the Osservatore Romano; the non expedit 
was declared to be in full force. No solemn official declara- 
tion, however, was made to that effect, and it seems: clear 
that in a few places there were Catholics who voted, and in 
one or two places they seem to have exercised a decisive influ- 
ence on the side of order. In the final result the Socialists 
have lost three seats in the new Parliament, and the extreme 
Left, as a whole, has been reduced in number to ninety-one, 
losing sixteen seats. 

' With reference to foreign countries, the relations of Italy 

to all, even to France, are now cordial. There is, however, 
one exception—Austria. There is no doubt that beneath the 
surface there are questions which may prove serious in the 
immediate future, and which may lead to a conflict. The 
riots which lately took place at Innsbruck, have not con- 
tributed to a satisfactory solution. 


; Of the political events which have 

France and the Church. recently taken place on the con- 
tinent, those of which the French 

Parliament has been the scene are the most. interesting to 
Catholics. In the French Premier the church has, at all 
events, an open enemy; he does not conceal either in word 
or deed his animosity; he is, and glories in being, an em- 
bodiment of the spirit of the age. He expelled the religious 
orders, as he himself declared, because they were opposed to 
that spirit. France, even in protecting the Christians in the 
East, was not inspired by Christian ideas; she was acting in 


. 
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obedience to the maxims of a more humane, a loftier, and a 
more liberal philosophy. 

The embodiment of these loftier ideals is the state; it no 
longer requires the help of the church. He has, accordingly, 
introduced the long expected bill for the separation of church 
and state. Such is its avowed object, but it should rather be 
looked upon as a bill for the subjection of the church to the 
state. It provides for the complete suppression of every kind of 
public expenditure for the church, and after two years deprives 
her of the gratuitous use of all the cathedrals, churches, sem- 
inaries, and residences of bishops and priests. The bill gives 
power to lease these buildings to associations to be formed for 
the exercise of religion on the payment of rent; reserves to 
the state the right to inspect all books, and to inquire into all 
accounts; it forbids placing any religious sign or emblem on 
any public buildings; and inflicts fines and imprisonment upon 
any minister of religion who shall say or do anything which 
may be construed as an insult to or a slander of a member of the 
government or of the chambers, or of a public authority, or 
who shall try to influence the vote of electors, or to deter- 
mine them to vote or to abstain from voting. All churches 
or other buildings, which may be considered as not needed by 
the church, may be leased by the state to other religious 
bodies or put to secular uses. 

Such are the proposals dictated by the spirit of the age 
and the tender mercies of those imbued with it. The bill has 
been referred to a committee, and is now under its considera- 
tion. 

Another opportunity of studying the spirit of the age, of 
which M. Combes and his ministry are the embodiment, has been 
presented by the series of events which have led to the fall of 
General André, and almost to the destruction of the ministry 
of M. Combes. They form a useful object-lesson of what the 
so much vaunted liberty means in reality. It has been proved 
by documentary evidence, which is undeniable and no longer 
denied, that ever since General André has been in power all 
promotions in the army have been subject to and ruled by a 
detestable system of delation; officers have been watched and 
watched by Freemasons, and not once in a while but regu- 
larly and systematically. Espionage: of the most odious kind 
has reigned supreme. Within the army the most zealous in- 
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former has been the most sure of promotion. Nor has this 
odious system been confined to the army. The Freemasons 
by means of their organization kept the authorities informed 
as to the doings of their victims in civil life; whether he went 
to Mass or not; or even whether his wife went; to what 
newspaper he subscribed; to whom he entrusted the education 
of his children. These and similar proceedings were made so 
clear that even the assembly, which has so long been domi- 
nated by M. Combes, almost passed sentence of condemnation 
upon him. The ministry was saved by only four votes; and 
had it not been for the foolish action of a certain M. Syveton, 
who in the midst of the assembled members struck General 
André: two blows in the face as a mark of contempt, the min- 
istry might have fallen. It has been saved by the folly of its 
foes rather than by its own virtues. The feeling excited by 
the revelations of his subserviency to Freemasonry, and the 
hateful consequences of that subserviency, has forced General 
André to resign. His place has been taken by a stockbroker. 
Whether, after France has learned by this example what state 
domination means, she will be ready to place the church be- 
neath that domination, is what remains to be seen. 
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Rew Books. 


Montalembert’s great Life of Sz. 
ST. ELIZABETH. Elizabeth* has been put into 
By Montalembert. English by Mr. Francis D. Hoyt, 
and our spiritual and_ historical 
literature is thereby genuinely enriched. There is much in 
this work of Montalembert’s own heart and soul: his poetic 
love for the Middle Ages, his knightly loyalty to the church, 
his scrupulous honor to verify every statement, and his noble 
zeal to present to the modern world a defense and apologia of 
Catholicity. Listen to these words of the Introduction to this 
book, wherein Montalembert utters the hope that is in him for 
the return of the world to the church, its abandoned mother: 
“And yet I firmly believe the day will come when humanity 
will demand its release from the dreary waste in which it has 
been enthralled; it will ask to hear again the songs of its 
infancy; it will long to breathe again the perfumes of its 
youth; to present its thirsty lips at the breast of its mother, 
that it may taste again before death that milk, so sweet and 
pure, which nourished its infancy. And the prison doors of 
that mother will be broken by the shock of so many suffering 
souls; she will come forth more beautiful, more powerful, more 
merciful than ever. It will no longer be the naive and fresh 
beauty of her young years, after the painful labors of the 
first centuries; but rather the grave and saintly beauty of a 
courageous woman, who has read again the history of the mar- 
tyrs and confessors, and has added thereto her own page. In 
her eyes will be discerned the trace of tears, on her brow the 
furrows wrought by her sufferings; but because of these she 
will appear only the more worthy of the homage and vene- 
ration of those who, like her, have suffered.” 
The Life of St. Elizabeth did great good when it first ap. 
peared in France. We trust that a similar fortune will attend 
this English translation. 


* The Life of St. Elizabeth. By the Count de Montalembert. Translated by Francis 
Deming Hoyt. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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We have received the second 
A SUMMA OF PHILOSOPHY. volume of the philosophical course 

now issuing from Mount Melleray,* 
and find in it the same good points for which we recently 
commended the volume on “ Logic.” The subject-matter of 
the present manual is ‘Cosmology and Psychology.” The 
author or authors of this Summula deserve praise for their 
effort to bring their work into contact with the thought of 
modern times. The extensive footnotes often in English, 
though the language of the book is Latin, which give the 
opinions of men in close touch with the intellectual needs of 
the hour, are a refreshing and helpful innovation which we 
trust will be imitated by other scholastic authors. A most 
agreeable gleam of modernity too shines out from the chapter 
“De terre nostre efformatione.” There the nebular hypothesis, 
with the consequent evolution of the inorganic world, is dis- 
tinctly maintained; and a citation from Bonney is given with 
approval, to the effect that our earth must be about one 
hundred million years old. Not only that, but the theory that 
God created, ¢alia qualia, the fossil remains in the earth’s 
strata is mildly discountenanced. The epithet “absurd,” dear 
to the schola, might well have been used in rejecting this decay- 
‘ing opinion rather than as designating certain other conclu- 
sions on which our author has fastened it. 

As to evolution, the question is put: “Is organic evolution 
opposed to faith?’ So far as materialistic evolution is con- 
cerned, which denies Creation and Providence, of course the 
answer is affirmative. But what of evolution which admits 
Creation and Providence ? “Controvertitur”’; answers our author. 
With all respect, we would suggest that the controversy is — 
over. It is impossible to hold any longer, and furthermore, it 
is of utmost injury to religion to pretend to hold, that moderate 
evolution is opposed to faith. It is not opposed to faith; and 
thousands of loyal Catholics are evolutionists. As for the old 
notion of Lamy and Urraburn that Genesis disproves evolution, 
the whole thinking world is aware by this time that Genesis, 
apart from the affirmation that God is Creator, says nothing at 
all about the question one way or the other. Genesis pictorially 


* Summula Philosophie Scholastice in Usum Adolescentium Seminarii B. Marie de Monte 
Mellario Concinnata. Vol. II. Cosmologia et Psychologia. Dublinii: Apud Browne et 
Nolan. 
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States the doctrine that God created the universe. That is a 
dogma of faith. Genesis is not a treatise on geology. We 
must express our regret that this manual, in many points the 
best that we possess, has left the impression that every theory 
of organic evolution is doctrinally unsound. 


Professor Bacon’s work on St. 

THE STORY OF ST. PAUL. Paul,* although intended for popu- 
By Bacon. lar reading, is less a life of the 

great Apostle than a critical in- 

quiry into the disputes and controversies connected with his life. 
It is a popularization of the higher criticism of the Acts of the 
Apostles and of the Epistles, almost as much as a biography 
properly so-called. It summarizes the biographical material for 
St. Paul’s life, it is true, and has a suggestive chapter. on the 
formative influences in the Apodstle’s education and character; 
but still it is predominantly an essay in criticism. Professor 
Bacon, in this as in his other works, shows himself an adherent 
of the more advanced critical views, although his tone is rever- 
ent, and his hold upon some fundamental ideas of supernatural 
religion seems positive and firm. He has not a high opinion of 
the historicity of the Acts, with the exception of the ‘‘ We-section,” 
er the “‘ Diarist’s contribution,” as he calls it. He contests the 
unitary authorship of the book; and maintains that the Lucan 
or non-diaristic portion is constructed with the purpose of 
concealing the unedifying dissensions in the early church be- 
tween the Judaizers and the followers of St. Paul. On the 
subject of St. Paul’s conversion Professor Bacon does not seem 
sure of ‘his ground.. He endeavors to explain that event by 
almost entirely natural causes, and at the same time to make 
some small allowance for miracle. The outcome of the effort 
is not by any means the most creditable thing that Dr. Bacon 
has written. He gives the usual reasons for supposing that 
Paul’s Pharisaism was already weakened; that he had been 
powerfully wrought upon by Stephen’s bloody death; that he 
was in interior torment on the matter of personal righteous- 
ness; that he had come to doubt the efficacy of the Mosaic 
ordinances; and finally that the glare of the sun upon the 
desert sands as he rode to Damascus brought his quivering 


* The Story of St Paul. By Benjamin Wisner Bacon. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 
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nerves to the verge of hallucination and ecstasy. With con- 
siderations like these Dr. Bacon all but closes the door upon 
any supernatural element in the conversion. We hardly need 
say that this is entirely uncritical; as uncritical as the author’s 
astonishing statement that, “if the conversion had no rational 
preparation, Paul must have gone back to his previous convic- 
tions and beliefs as soon as the immediate effects wore off.” 
Why, St. Paul’s whole after life is inexplicable, his repeated 
assertions about his conversion are untrue, the argument on 
which he bases his call to the apostleship is either falsehood 
or folly, unless we credit the history of Christ’s real appear- 
ance, and of Saul’s instantaneous and miraculous change of 
heart and creed. True criticism does not devise theories; it 
studies facts. And every shred of fact that we can gather 
about St. Paul is opposed entirely and absolutely to explana- 
tions of his conversion which would eliminate a real vision of 
the glorified Savior, and a real miracle in the breather of 
“threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of the 
Lord.” 

The latter part of this volume consists of historical side- 
lights upon the Epistles. Professor Bacon’s wide reading in 
the apocryphal and apocalyptic writings, which so abounded 
among the Jews when Christianity arose, enables him to give 
us many hints of great value for the understanding of the 
Pauline letters. Those who think that here also he is too 
prone to theorize upon non-Jewish and non-Christian influ- 
ences, and to push certain resemblances into dependencies, will 
make due allowance accordingly. 


In the great harvest of books pur- 

THE DYNAMIC OF CHRIS- posing to reconstruct Christianity, 
TIANITY. to invent a new or to account 

By Chapman. for the demise of the old Chris- 

tianity, Mr. Edward Mortimer 

Chapman’s volume* stands out with a certain measure of dis- 
tinction. In the first place, its style is excellent, possessing 
the easy dignity of true culture, and the simple directness of 
a finished instrument of English expression; in the second 
* The Dynamic of Christianity. A study of the vital and permanent elements in the Chris- 


tian religion. By Edward Mortimer Chapman. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 
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place, the book shows wide reading in the modern literature 
of religious experience and criticism. Many of its quotations 
and illustrations are, in consequence, extremely happy, and so 
striking as to linger long in a reader’s memory. But we can 
not say that it is a deep book. Rather must we declare that 
the author has failed to embrace his thesis comprehensively, 
and many of its profounder implications he has left quite un- 
considered. Mr. Chapman’s philosophy is not solid enough, 
and his history is totally inadequate. | 

The point of the work is briefly this: The Christianity of 
fixed creed is dead, never to live again. And it has died be- 
cause everything static must die—evolution is the law of life; 
and evolution means change in the organism to correspond 
with change in the environment. Creeds cannot survive, for 
they are unadaptable; how then will Christianity live? By 
the doctrine of the immanent spirit in each soul. The race 
must go through its varying religious experiences, age after 
age, and these experiences, if we trust ourselves to the onward- 
leading, future-regarding spirit, careless of doctrine and heed- 
less of the past, will be successive phases of truth; each 
phase proper and sufficient for its day. Nothing in religion 
can be permanently fixed, for that which was fixed in one age 
may be useless in another, and if useless it must perish. 

It is to be feared that Mr. Chapman, in describing a reli- 
gious process, has forgotten all about religious substance. He 
will admit that there is something of finality, something of 
imperishable truth and decisive authority in Christianity, the 
religion taught by God, over and above any merely human 
system ever devised by man. Now this given, definite deposit 
of divine truth left us by our Lord must be presented to human 
minds, and consequently clothed in human language. And 
hence in its mode of expression that truth may be and must 
be adaptable. What better proof of this than the church’s 
borrowing of Platonic and Aristotelian terms for the clothing 
of ideas given originally in Semitic forms? 

This much is required by normal growth, by orderly change, 
by (let the word not give offense) evolution. But the primal 
substance of God’s truth cannot change. When it speaks to 
Jew, it will speak Hebrew; to Greek, it will speak Greek; to 
Roman, it will speak Romanwise. But zm se it is forever the 
self-same Christ; to the Jew he was Messias; to the Hellene 
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he was the eternal Logos; but to both he was God our Savior. 
So, while there may be change in terminology, there can be 
no change in essence. Now from recognizing the fact that a 
change in terms is to a degree necessary with the succession 
of centuries, Mr. Chapman has missed the far. more important 
matter, that in the substance of the faith once delivered to the 
saints no change is possible. He has told us much of the 
changeable, but hardly anything of the permanent, in Christian- 
ity. If he examines the subject somewhat. more deeply, he 
will find, we hope, that for the preservation of the immutable 
element of faith, a divine authority external to changing years 
and changeful man is absolutely necessary—just as necessary 
as providence is for the preservation in the physical order of 
God’s original plan amid the destructive and wanton forces 
that sometimes seem to disfigure it. If he admits, as he seems 
to, that Christ brought to us an objective truth, higher, deeper, 
and richer than any human philosophy could ever teach, he 
will be driven to concede, if he pushes his thought to the. 
logical issue, first, that this truth is eternal; and secondly, that 
it must be protected by infallible authority from changing with 
the fashions of men. The great misfortune is that the super- 
natural has so far vanished from men like Mr. Chapman, that 
they speak of adapting and modernizing Christ’s religion pre- 
cisely as they would speak of adapting and modernizing Plato’s 
philosophy. The idea of our Lord as a final and absolute 
authority, and of his truth as definite and immutable doctrine, 
has withered away. Their Christianity is not an evolution 
from the primitive Gospel, but a complete divorce from it. 
Another generation and it will be bald and dismal infidelity. 


Professor Moore’s Lowell Insti- 

LECTURES ON THE CANON. tute Lectures on the Canon of 
By Moore. the New Testament* have certain 

features about them which make 

them a noteworthy contribution to the religious thought of the 
day. Not that the author has made new discoveries ‘on the 
problem of the Canon—the age of new discoveries in that field 
is probably over—but that throughout his discussion, and 


*The New Testament in the Christian Church. Eight lectures by Edward Caldwell 
Moore, Professor of Theology in Harvard University. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 
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especially in the last three chapters on the Church and on the 
Idea of Authority, he gives a striking indication of the modern 
state of mind with regard to the supreme question of religious 
certainty. In fact we cannot now recall] a better presentation 
of that state of mind than these chapters contain. Let us first 
say a word on the more technical part of the book, and then 
return to this matter. 

Professor Moore is acquainted pretty thoroughly with such 
writers on Christian origins as Harnack, Spitta, Zahn, Sohm, 
and Holtzmann, and is generally in accord with them in their 
main positions. However, his critical views are always tem- 
pered with a spirit of devout reverence, and are dominated by 
the desire not to destroy but to establish faith. 

Naturally in a popular treatment of such a subject there 
must be a certain insufficiency and incompleteness, and some 
conclusions are apt to be stated with an appearance of finality 
which really are still matters of debate. For example, St. 
Justin’s importance in the history of the Canon is, we think, 
rather inadequately described; and the incidental remarks that 
Justin had but little sympathy for the fourth Gospel, and a 
positive antipathy to Paulinism, may easily be uncritically and 
harmfully interpreted. The opinion too that the existence of a 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, and a Gospel according to 
the Egyptians indicates that the four authentic Gospels were 
then unknown in Palestine and Egypt, should, if stated at all, 
be given along with the great difficulties against it. Then to 
say that the first Christians were held together by no external 
bond of authority, that they had no “‘ book, bishop, or creed,” 
as a principle of unity, but only ‘a bare being commmitted 
to the following of Jesus Christ,” is to forget the Council of 
Jerusalem, the intense anti-heretical feeling of the Apostolic 
age, and such striking proofs as St. Paul’s enumeration of the 
church’s organized leaders in the Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
his ‘‘how can they preach unless they be sent?” in the let- 
ter to the Romans. | 

But the most significant part of Dr. Moore’s volume is 
that in which he studies the nature and function of church 
authority. His investigations into the history of the Canon 
have brought him face to face with this question; for, as he 
himself in so many words declares, the New Testament did 
not form the church, but the. church formed the New Testa- 
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ment. We should not have had our New Testament but for 
the voice of a teaching church, solemnly deciding that these 
writings and these alone were inspired, and should be re- 
ceived as of God. Of course this elementary fact of history 
destroys the contention on which Protestantism is based; inas- 
much as that contention maintains that the Bible is the sole 
authority in matters of faith. Dr. Moore admits that this 
platform on which the originators of the Reformation took 
their stand, is shattered. What will replace it? Indeed this 
question is a searching one. Dr. Moore feels the solemnity 
of it and the gravity of the issue which will follow from an- 
swering it. Protestantism’s original charter is invalid. Catho- 
licism’s title to the allegiance of modern men is precisely the 
same as the title of the primitive church to the allegiance of 
Greek and Roman. Why is not the obligation of the nine- 
teenth century to obey, as urgent as was the obligation of the 
second century and the first? The way of escape provided by 
Dr. Moore is this: The Papacy, and in general the whole 
apparatus of an authoritative church, were necessary and 
providential in the early ages, but now the seat of authority 
has shifted from the Zcclesta docens to the individual conscience. 
Each of us must pray and study and use all the resources of 
advancing scholarship to find the true meaning of God’s word, 
and God’s word will then be what each of us thinks it is. 
Apart from the speculative and philosophical consideration 
that this method would absolutely destroy the objective truth 
and the inherent authority of Christianity, and would make 
man not a learner and disciple, but a teacher and final judge 
in Christian doctrine, we would ask how Christ’s religion 
would have fared, if such a rule of faith existed from the 
beginning ? Would the church ever have settled on a Canon? 
Would it ever have survived the Greek heresies? Would it 
ever have possessed either the spiritual dynamic or the dog- 
matic consistency necessary for the conversion of civilized 
man? Never, most certainly. The Christian religion has for 
its purpose to enlighten the mind with the light of substantial 
truth, and to empower the will with the energy of moral 
enthusiasm. Imagine either light or enthusiasm in a method 
which answers man’s instinctive prayer for guidance with send- 
ing him back to his own insufficiency, which he thought it 
the very purpose of Christianity to supplement and to assist; 


. 
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with bidding him to seek truth amid the tumult of discordant 
doctors; and with telling him that religious certainty exists 
not in Christ the Lord, but in an indefinite futurity, which we 
can plod on towards reaching, but can never hope to see. 

If this is true Christianity, Professor Moore will be obliged, 
we fear, to abandon the Christianity of history, the religion 
of sure statement and of boundless inspiration, and give him- 
self to a drift of sentimentalism confessedly unable to do aught 
for souls that cry for truth, and most mournfully incapable of 
producing either an apostle or a saint. Still while thus ex- 
pressing our conviction of the shortcomings of Dr. Moore’s 
method, we would wish also to express our grateful apprecia- 
tion of his sincere and devout attitude in the face of these 
great problems. He is a seeker for the kingdom of God. He 
has come to see that traditional Protestantism holds not the 
keys of the kingdom. He looks to the mighty church to 
which was spoken: ‘“‘ 726i dabo claves regni celorum’”’; but 
he shrinks from her claims; chiefly, perhaps, because he 
dreads the rulers who hold the keys. So he has built him- 
self a refuge; it is a refuge we think which would as effectu- 
ally keep him away from Christ as from Catholicity, if he 
applied it to the Master as he has applied it to the master- 
piece. Souls like his will some day learn, even though the 
day be distant, that the authoritative Christ of the Gospels is 
the authoritative Christ of history; and that means that the 
unfailing church which has led the world to the Savior is 
in these our days the appointed teacher unto men of the 
promises made of old, and renewed forever. 


John Franklin Genung’s commen- 

A STUDY OF ECCLESI- tary on Ecclesiastes* is not a 
ASTES. critical but a philosophical study 

By Genung. of the words of the preacher. 

Mr. Genung, in fact, rather dis- 

parages criticism, a very unusual attitude for any man who 
can study the Hebrew scriptures in the original. Thus he 
dismisses as hardly worthy of notice the view of the com- 
posite authorship to Koheleth. Nevertheless, such a view is 


* Words of Koheleth, Translated anew and accompanied with a study of their literary 
and spiritual values. By John Franklin Genung. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. 
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not at all fantastic, and deserves its own measure of respect. 
The very first condition necessary to the understanding of this 
remarkable book of our canon, is a knowledge of Jewish 
thought and history before and contemporaneous with Kohe- 
leth. We venture to think that Mr. Genung has not adequately 
met this condition. He dwells but slightly on the historical 
background, and then introduces us to the theory that Kohe- 
leth was a reaction against the immortality doctrine, recently 
adopted from the Greeks and pushed into prominence by the 
Pharisees. The preacher contends against living for a vague 
futurity, and insists upon living this present life to its utmost. 
Not that he speculatively denied a future life, says Mr. Genung, 
but that he feared that such a conception would induce his 
countrymen to accept a sordid view of religion, to forget the 
function of belief as a moulder of character, and to throw 
present duties into disarray by an unnatural preoccupation for 
a life to come. 

We question whether this interpretation can stand. The 
vigorous, work-a-day Walt Whitman sort of philosophy, which 
it supposes in Koheleth, is very hard to find in him. And as 
for the opposition to Hellenism, it is impossible even to think 
of such a motive in Ecclesiastes. Mr. Genung would have 
done far better to have examined the book without a philo- 
sophical theory as to its nature, but with a critical openness 
of mind for straightforward evidence. Such expressions as that 
Koheleth teaches the “higher biology ’’ show how far uncriti- 
cal preconceptions have led our commentator astray. Still, in 
the introductory portion of the volume, and in the exegetical 
notes accompanying the translation, there are useful sugges- 
tions. It pains one #o read in a serious work of ‘‘sizing up” 
a situation. One or two such lapses occur in the book; and 
who will say that they are not unpardonable? 


Where Does the Sky Begin? is 

SERMONS. the fanciful title of a volume of 

By Washington Gladden. sermons,* by the Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden. They are good ser- 

mons from the points of view of easy style and sincere moral 
enthusiasm; but very saddening sermons from their feeble 


* Where Does the Sky Begin? By Rev. Washington Gladden. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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content of doctrine. Dr. Gladden thinks that such truths as 
original sin, an atoning sacrifice, and the absolute divinity of 
Christ have passed from human thought forever, because they 
are unreasonable, and offensive to the modern conscience. Yet 
these are the very substance of the Christianity of the Gos- 
pel of St. Paul, and of nineteen c2nturies of exalted sanctity. 
Was it left for us to convict St. John and St. Paul of super- 
stition; and to say to the saints of every age: ‘‘ We of this 
day and hour have found a higher principle of holiness than 
you possessed”? No error of this age is more charged with 
disaster than the delusion that pure Christian morality is sepa- 
rable from strict Christian doctrine. A marvelous cleansing 
out and setting in order would take place in the minds of 
men if they gave a little thought to the difference between 
holding to an ethical code and believing a revelation from 
God. 


M. Paul Viollet’s pamphlet of one 

INFALLIBILITY AND hundred and ten pages,* devoted 
THE SYLLABUS. to a historical and _ theological 

By Viollet. study of Papal infallibility and of 

the Syllabus, is a rather remark- 

able document. The scientific side of the work is guaranteed 
by the author’s distinguished position as Member of the Insti- 
tute, and as Professor of Civil and Canon Law at the £co/e 
des Chartres; and its orthodoxy is attested by the /mprimatur 
of the Archbishop of Besancon. It is dedicated, “aux Chré- 
tiens que des notions inexactes sur la Papauté retiennent en de- 
hors du Catholicisme.’’ Now, as these notions inexactes may all 
practically be reduced to this, that an infallible papacy leaves 
no room for independent thinking among Catholics, M. Viollet 
proceeds to give in his own pages an exhibition of a very 
striking sort of independent thinking. He lays down the limits 
of Papal infallibility according both to history and to the Vati- 
can decree, and shows how very wide a field is left for the 
exercise of the individual Catholic’s judgment even in matters 
wherein the pope has spoken. He says that in the last three 
hundred years there is only one papal utterance which is surely 


* L' Infaillivilité du Pape et le Syllabus ; Etude Historique et Théologique. Par Paul Viollet. 
Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
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and beyond doubt infallible, and this is Pius 1X.’s definition 
of the Immaculate Conception. Not that every utterance of 
the supreme pastor is not to be reverentially received. Cer- 
tainly it is to be so received, but there are plain privileges for 
our own minds, says M. Viollet, in cases of papal pronounce- 
ments of a non-infallible character. This he supports with 
some striking episodes in history. 

As to the Syllabus, he shows to demonstration that it does 
not meet the requirements of an infallible pronouncement. 
That collection of previous censures and condemnations was, 
as a collection, not the work of Pius IX. at all, but, as Car- 
dinal Newman said, of some anonymous compiler. It has re- 
ceived special papal recognition on four or five occasions since, 
it is true, but it has never been infallibly proclaimed. And as 
to the contents of the Syllabus, M. Viollet makes the point 
that it is absolutely impossible to understand some of the con- 
demnations without going back to the content of, the allocution 
in which they were originally delivered. For example, take 
the proposition condemned in the Syllabus, that the Roman 
Pontiff ought to reconcile himself with modern progress and 
civilization. Of all the propositions of this celebrated collec- 
tion, this is the one that has most scandalized non-Catholics. 
M. Viollet maintains that this condemnation standing alone is 
a grave injustice to the papacy and to Catholicity. For, going 
back to the allocution in which it was first pronounced, we 
find that Pius IX. explains at length that the civilization with 
which he refuses to be reconciled is a civilization wherein reli- 
gion should be persecuted and atheism triumphant. And cer- 
tainly, if that is the meaning of his terms, no upright man will 
differ from him. M. Viollet’s point is assuredly well taken. 
No man should comment upon the Syllabus, either in praise 
or censure, who has not read the expositions of its condemna- 
tions which, unfortunately, are not contained in the Syllabus 
itself. Not only fairness would dictate such a procedure, but 
the common elements of scientific method as well. 

This is a thought-provoking little work of M. Viollet’s, and 
those who have been prepared to understand it by a sufficient 
reading in theology and church history, will receive from it a 
mental stimulus of unusual vigor. 
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Mrs. Martin’s biographical sketch 

HOMER MARTIN. of her celebrated husband, Homer 
Martin, the landscape painter,* is 

an exquisite monograph. In the distinction of its perfect Eng- 
lish, its reserve where there might have been enthusiasm, and 
its sincerity where there was room for flattery, it is a very 
model for biographers. We are sorry though that it is so brief. 
In that residence in England, in those meetings with famous 
artists, and in the happy months of that stay in France, there 
must have been ample matter for a delightful volume of remi- 
niscences, of which we are vouchsafed but the faintest glimpse. 
So well-trained a pen as Mrs. Martin’s should have been more 
generous with us. But what it has written is a beautiful 
memorial to a rare genius who, like so many others of great 
gifts, entered into his deserved repute only after he was dead. 
“The following pages,” says the 

THE SOUL’S ORBIT. prefatory note to The Soul’s Orbit,+ 
“‘may on the whole be designated 

as a compilation or redaction, although some of them are, both 
in form and substance, from the compiler’s own per ; some others 
in form,though not in substance; others again in neither. For 
the most part they are filled with the expanded notes of sermons, 
exhortations, and addresses; in some cases derelict MSS. have 
been redeemed from destruction, re-arranged and supplemented.” 

So the volume before us offers an opportunity for a pretty 
little piece of work in higher criticism. Who are the unknown 
contributors? Which portions belong to them, which to the 
nominal author? What are the reasons for this unusual method 
of procedure ? 

Towards the solution of this problem—which like all prob- 
lems in criticism must, of course, remain unanswered for a 
considerable time—we can contribute one or two items that 
will at least suffice for the construction of a theory. 

1. Note the character of a few extracts: ‘‘When we re- 
member how rare and unusual is the power of psychological 
self-analysis; how the mere attempt at such an unwonted feat 

* Homer Martin. A Reminiscence. By Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. New York: William 
Macbeth. 


t The Soul's Orbit; or, Man's Journey to God. Compiled with additions by M. D. Petre. 
London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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leads the ordinary soul from darkness to darkness, and from con- 
fusion to confusion, through all the mire of self-occupation, and 
the tangle of scrupulosity; when, further, we recollect the utter 
inadequacy of even the most delicate wording to give truthful 
expression to what is before the eyes of conscience; and again, 
the unskilfulness of all but a very few, in the proper choice 
and adaptation of language, and the tongue- paralysis from which 
most suffer in expressing anything pertaining to the world of 
ideas and sentiments; remembering all this, we must allow that 
the confessor’s aspect of the sin is, to a great extent, quite 
external and indirect, so far as it depends on the penitent’s 
presentment.” 

“A schoolboy poking in the works of a valuable watch, 
with his pen-knife, can do little mischief compared with the 
quack doctor who dares to meddle with the infinite complexity 
of the human organism—pouring drugs, of which he knows 
little, into a body, of which he knows less. Yet the complexity 
of a watch is less distantly removed from that of a living 
body than the latter is from that of the soul and conscience.” 

“The aim of this work is to prepare such a devotional 
attitude of mind as will be undisturbed by any intellectual 
cataclysm.” 

“A fault on the right side is the defence alleged in favor 
of those whose eagerness for the rights of authority makes 
them deaf to all suggestions of its limits; who seek a short- 
sighted remedy for the long-standing evil of license in an 
overdose of its antidote. Nor do they understand that such 
overdosing in the past is responsible for some of the existing 
reaction.” 

“By love the soul lays hold of God and clings to him as 
ivy to the oak, without which support she would crawl help- 
lessly on the earth.” 

2. Reference made to Maeterlinck, Zarathushtra, Plato, 
Dante, Whitman, Browning, Tennyson, Laberthonniere, Keble, 
Clough, evinces a breadth of sympathy and reading which con- 
fines the chance of authorship to a very limited aroup among 
known writers. 

3. A certain luminious way of interpreting Holy Writ, 
allusions to fathers, saints, and theologians, occasional quotations 
in Latin, a dash of the method known as “the new apologetic,” 
and a decided partiality for the “philosophy of action,” all 


. 
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these remind us very forcibly of a scanty group of recent 
Catholic writings which display these characteristics. 

4. Miss Petre is, we have been assured by an American 
traveler, closely associated with the English Jesuits; and to 
our own knowledge one of the most prominent members of the 
society, Father Tyrrell, signed a preface to a preceding book 
of hers. 

These items we advance as the possible supports of a theory 
that this most charmingly original and really valuable piece of 
spiritual writing must have been constructed with the assistance 
of some member or members of the Society of Jesus in England. 
To tell the truth, many of the pages might have come direct 
from the pen of Father Tyrrell himself. Possibly he is seeking 
to discover if his books would be read with equal avidity, were 
their author’s name unknown; and if this is his motive, and 
the present volume is his work, we are inclined to think that 
the American sale of the book will be large enough to con- 
vince him that his American admirers know a good thing when 
they see it, and are hungry for spiritual books of the sort he 
writes, whether he himself be actually, virtually, interpreta- 
tively, or only in a reviewer’s fancy, the author. 


This book on America, *written by that keen observer and 
trained literateur, the Abbé Klein, as an outcome of his recent 
visit to this country, will be delightful reading for all patriotic 
Americans. For the abbé is an enthusiastic admirer of our 
people and~ our President, and of the “ Vie Intense” so char- 
acteristic of both. He seems always to have fallen into hos- 
pitable hands, and to have enjoyed nearly every experience 
of his tour; and so his account of us is pervaded with a 
genial good-nature, and is pointed, of course, with a French- 
man’s subtle wit. It is not, however, because he happened to 
meet kindly friends that he speaks well of us, but for reasons 
far deeper, and more creditable to us. He is captivated with 
our liberty, our progressiveness, and, above all, with the vig- 
orous Catholicity of our American church. The church here 
is not legally tied to the state, and hence is not molested by 
the state. It is the church of the people; they support it; 
they love it; they are proud of it. The priests are not a 


* Au Pays de‘' La Vie Intense."" Par l'Abbé Félix Klein. Paris: Librairie Plon-Nourrit 
et Cie. 
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caste in another world from the laity, but they mingle cordially 
and affectionally with their people; and the result is mutual 
friendliness and trust. And this, as is natural, powerfully af- 
fected the Abbé Klein, and seems to have turned his mind 
toward his beloved France with greater hopefulness for her 
future. Perhaps there too, his words sometimes imply, the 
church’s salvation will be in cutting a bond which has been a 
captive’s chain, and in committing her to the sustenance and 
care of the common people. Cardinal Perraud, in a compli- 
mentary letter to the author of this book, expresses the hope 
that French Catholics will take heart from seeing how the 
faithful in America have made their church prosper; and 
will themselves make sacrifices to save their stricken mother 
from her present mournful plight. Whether the Catholics of 
France have anything to learn from us or not, may they soon 
enter upon brighter days, and assert themselves with the sturdy 
vigor which we Americans hold to be so vital an element in 
individual and national character. As for our recent visitor, 
the Abbé Klein, we thank him for his kind account of the 
United States, and cannot forbear wishing for him a speedy 
return and a longer stay. 


The Messrs. Benziger Bros. have done a service to good 
literature in bringing out a cheap paper-covered edition of Cardi- 
nal Wiseman’s great story, Fadiola.* Years have done. noth- 
ing to drag this little classic from its honorable rank as one 
of the greatest novels ever written about the early church. 


A Prayer Book t+ with the name of Father Tillmann Pesch, 
S.J., upon the title-page, we might antecedently know, makes 
a special feature of the dogmatic foundation of devotion. This 
expectation is abundantly fulfilled; for in the course of the 
manual, proofs, answers to objections, and many deep hints 
upon the Christian philosophy of life are mingled with the 
exercises of prayer. It was a book well worth translating. 


Father Garesche’s readings and meditations upon The 
Rosaryt are admirable. They throw fresh light upon the 


* Fabiola. By Cardinal Wiseman. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
t The Catholic Manual, By Tillmann Pesch, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
+ Zhe Rosary. Scenes and Thoughts. By Rev. F..P. Garesche, S.J. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 
VOL. LXXX.—36 
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great mysteries commemorated in the chaplet, and will be 
gratefully appreciated by devout souls. 


A revised edition of the Manual of the Holy Name has 
been issued by Benziger Brothers. It contains all the prayers, 
litanies, offices, etc., proper to the Society; and the prayers 
for Mass are printed in large, bold type. 


A new edition has been published of How to Pray, by Abbé 
Grou, S.J., translated by Teresa Fitzgerald, with a preface by 
Father Clark, SJ., London: Thomas Baker. This praisworthy 
and most useful treatise on prayer has been known for many 
years, and has often been recommended most heartily by THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD to: its readers. We take pleasure in welcom- 
ing this second edition. It is a volume that ought to be known 
and studied by Catholics. 


We take great pleasure in recommending again the now 
. famous story, The Romance of the Charter Oak;* and we are 
pleased to say that a second edition of this story has been 
published. The book received many praiseworthy reviews on 
its first appearance, and it has won a definite and high place 
of honor among literary works for the young that deal with 
the early history of our country. We think it sufficient to 
repeat here the words of review published in THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, concerning this book, in 1871: ‘‘ The delineation of 
that remarkable incident in Connecticut history, the seizing of 
the state charter from under the very eyes of the British 
authorities, and its secretion for many years in the famous 
Charter Oak, and the picture of the regicide Goffe living in 
perpetual fear of detection are well drawn. . . . No one 
who takes an interest in our early colonial history can fail to 
find, in reading these volumes, both pleasure and much his- 
torical information.” 


Longmans, Green & Co. have brought out two holiday 
b»xoks that will delight the little folk. Florence and Bertha 
Upton have written another Golliwogg book—this time it is 


* Romince of the Charter Oak. By William Seton, LL.D. New Edition. New York: 
O'Shea & Co. 
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The Golliwogg in Holland *—and the verses and pictures are as 
fantastic as ever. Then Mr. Andrew Lang, of course, could not 
let a Christmas go by without a new instalment. of his “color” 
fairy books. We tremble to think what Mr. Lang will do 
twenty or thirty years hence, when he shall have run out of 
colors. At any rate we are safe for this year, and Zhe Brown 
Fairy Book+ is in our hands. It is enough to say of it that it 
is as entertaining as the Green, Yellow, Red, Blue, and we 
know not how many others of its predecessors. 


We have just received word of some volumes which are in 
press, or in immediate preparation for printing, by the Catho- 
lic University of America. These volumes are: “ Dr. Melody’s 
Physical Basis of Marriage; Dr. Butin On the Pentateuch ; 
Dr. Oswald’s Prepositions in Appollonius Rhodius,; Dr. Healy’s 
The Valerian Persecution ; Responsibility and the Moral Life, by 
Dr. O’Connor; St. Francis, Social Reformer, by Dr. Dubois; 
and Dr. Dubray’s Zhe Theory of Psychical Disposition. During 
the past year the University published three important con- 
tributions: Dr. Moore’s Study in Reaction-Time and Move- 
ment ; Dr. Trahey’s De Nominibus et Verbis Ennodi Hiterony- 
migque ‘inter se collatis; and Dr. Nieuwland’s Reactions of 
Acetylene. This creditable array of recent publications illus 
trates the earnestness of the professors of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in their efforts for the realization of the 
hopes of the University’s founders, and indicates the dis- 
tinguished character of the work which will be done to a 
much greater extent when the plans of the trustees for in- 
creasing the number of its students are in practical operation. 

It is gratifying to learn that the trustees of the University 
have decided to proceed at once with the full development of 
undergraduate courses of study. Two motives impelled to this 
action: the desire of increasing the productivity of the Uni- 
versity in all its departments, by the better preparation of 
young men for subsequent scientific investigation and research 
in the graduate classes and in the learned professions; and the 
urgent necessity of doing something to prevent the continued 


* The Golliwogg in Holland, By Florence K. Upton and Bertha Upton. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
t The Brown Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 
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increase in the number of our young men attending non- 
Catholic institutions. 

A gratifying recognition of the eminent standing of the 
Catholic University of America among our celebrated educa- 
tional institutions has been received recently from the Univer- 
ity of Berlin. A communication from that famous educational 
centre includes the Catholic University of America among the 
few American institutions whose bachelor’s degree is accepted 
as the equivalent of the German requirements for admission to 
work for the doctorate in philosophy. Moreover, the three 
years’ term of residence hitherto rigorously required there of all 
candidates for the doctorate has been shortened to three 
semesters, or one and a half years, for students who receive 
the baccalaureate degree from any one of these universities 
and who do some graduate work at them. In virtue of this 
privilege, American students who desire to obtain the doctor’s 
degree at the University of Berlin may do a large part of the 
work at one of the recognized home institutions, and obtain 
credit for the same in Berlin. 

These concessions are made only to the institutions in the 


Association of American Universities. This organization repre- 
sents the highest attainments of American scholarship, being 
composed of Harvard, Clark, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Penn- 
sylvania, Johns Hopkins, and the Catholic University of 
America in the East; and Michigan, Chicago, Wisconsin, Cali- 
fornia, and Leland Stanford in the West. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (12 Nov.): A very remarkable embassy was re- 
cently admitted to the Papal presence. It consisted of 
a number of the citizens of Lucca. Their intention was 
to advise the Holy Father as to the kind of archbishop 
he should choose for them. Inasmuch as theirs is a 
very select city, they explained that only a prelate of 
aristocratic lineage would be suitable. Doubtless they 
did not consider the fact that the Pontiff himself is the 
son of a peasant, and that their suggestion could easily 
be interpreted as an insult. The Holy Father was not 
at all pleased, and bade the petitioners return to their 
homes, prepared to receive whomsoever he might choose 
for them. More excitement has been aroused in 
France by revelations concerning the iniquitous system 
of denouncing officers. It is shown that General André 
and M. Combes have debarred men from the Legion of 
Honor, simply because they were declared wanting in 
devotion to the republic, and found guilty of the 
heinous crime of going to Mass and sending their 
children to Catholic schools. These charges were set 
down in writing and signed by Gen. André. 

(19 Nov.): The Archbishop of Westminster delivers an 
address to the Catholic teachers of his province. He 
defines the position of teachers in the present educational 
crisis, explains clearly their relation to the ecclesiastical 
and civil authorities, also their duties to both, and 
finally, urges them to uphold bravely the cause of re- 
ligious education. 

{26 Nov.): The clergy of the archdiocese of Westmin- 
ster have been reminded that it is clearly contrary to 
instructions that women should form part of the official 
church choir. 

{3 Dec.): In this and the two preceding numbers, there 
appears a series of articles in which the Rev. Dom 
André Mocquereau states and ably defends the position 
assumed by the Solesmes school of Plain Song. He 
contends that the integrity of the Gregorian melodies 
has been tampered with, and thereby ruin has been 
brought upon the Roman Plain Chant. 


. 
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The Month (Dec.): Outlines, relative to the Immaculate Con- 
ception, the attitude and development of early English 
devotion. The writer quotes from manuscripts whose 
antiquity is beyond doubt. As early as the eighth 
century, the Saxons “greeted Mary with a warmth and 
tenderness which left little room for development in 
the times which were to follow.” The insistence upon 
the two ideas (though not peculiar to England) of 
Mary’s sinlessness in general,.and the antithesis between 
her and Eve, paved the way for a more explicit pro- 
nouncement in the matter of original sin. An element 
further effecting devotion to Mary was the legendary 
history of our Lady’s birth, as told in the Apocryphal 
Gospel attributed to St. Matthew. The Conception 
feast, which had begun to be kept before the Norman 
Conquest, was moreover made popular by the wide 
circulation of the narrative relating the Abbot Elsi’s 
vision. But the festival celebrated in Saxon times on 
December 8, was simply a commemoration of the sup- 
posed historical fact of our Lady’s birth, after an angel 
had been seen to visit her parents. Up to the time of 
Eadmer, it may be said that we hear nothing, at least 
explicitly, of the Immaculate Conception as we now 
understand it. Eadmer’s treatise, De Conceptione Beate 
Maria, seems to have been written for the purpose of 
vindicating the Conception feast from the attacks which 
had been made on it. However modestly propounded 
by Eadmer himself, it is his doctrine which, after being 
attacked in the twelfth and following centuries, has at 
last received the seal of the church’s dogmatic defi- 
nition. 

Le Correspondant (10 Nov.): In ‘‘Les Origines du Journal- 
isme,”’ M. Henry Bordeaux describes how public opinion, 
so powerful in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, was formed and controlled when newspapers, strictly 
so-called, did not exist. The organization which then 
took their place in furnishing food to public curiosity 
was the mouvellistes. At their head must be placed 
Madame de Sévigné, whose letters form a faithful pic- 
ture of the seventeenth century. The state, the thea- 
tre, travelers, the army, each had its corps of mouvel- 
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listes, or couriers, who informed and directed public 
opinions. These forerunners of modern journalists had 
their regular meeting places, sometimes the Luxem- 
bourg, sometimes the Pont Neuf, or even the lobby of 
the palace. La Bruyére, Montesquieu, and Mercier 
speak of them more or less satirically, but without ques- 
tioning the fascination they exerted upon the restless 
crowd which was soon to overthrow altar and. throne 
alike. M. Paul Mimaude brings to a close his inter- 
esting articles on ‘Le Mamoul.” The present install- 
ment gives his impressions of the social and religious 
life of the Hindoos, of which he has made a close study 
during prolonged visits to all the large cities of India. 
He represents these people as unchanged by all the 
political changes that have taken place in their coun- 
try. Andthe reason is that for the Hindoo the word 
country represents no reality. He is the same to-day 
as he was in the time of Zoroaster or Confucius. The 
masters set over him trouble him not, so long as they 
leave untouched his religion and the superstitious cus- 
toms which are ingrained in his nature. Nevertheless, 
in spite of this tenacity to the immemorial order of 
things, Catholics are allowed to practice their religion 
in peace, and need fear no disturbance in their cere- 
monies or their mode of life. 

The Critical Review (Nov.): This number contains an article 
on recent tendencies in American philosophy, con 
tributed by Professor W. Caldwell, of McGill University. 
He first treats of the rise and spread of ‘‘ Neo-Kantianism ” 
in this country, and says that Dr. W. T. Harris was un- 
doubtedly its first and most celebrated expounder. The 
principles of Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy were popular- 
ized and widely disseminated by the writings and lec- 
tures of John Fiske. Among other prominent psycholo- 
gists the writer mentions Ladd, Hall, Royce, Miinster- 
berg, Titchener, and J. M. Baldwin, indicating briefly 
their respective views and special fields of labor. 

La Quinzaine (1 Dec.): V. R. d’Adhemar has an article on 
“Science and Philosophy,” apropos of the discovery of 
radium. The writer shows that the province of science 
is restricted to facts, discoveries, and appearances of 
things, and insists on the necessity and rights of philoso- 
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phy to take these facts and discoveries for the purpose 
of reducing them to general laws. The law of the con- 
servation of energy is an instance cited in proof of this. 
Science and philosophy should not oppose—rather, should 
assist—each other. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Nov.): M. Denis, by means 
of the “deadly parallel,” convicts the official ‘‘ Decla- 
ration’ of the recent Congress of Free-thinkers in Rome 
of gross and stupid plagiarism. M. A. de Meissas 
opens up an unusual problem of early church history 
in an inquiry into the ecclesiastical senate of the Roman 
church up to the time of Constantine. M. Emile Bau- 
daire utters some sharp censures of the methods of 
training and study now in vogue in the French semi- 
naries. He says that the admission of a young man into 
a grand seminary by no means proves that he has the 
elementary culture which would be required of him if 
he presented himself at any other professional school. 

Dr. Koch continues his explanation of the “ moral 

presence” of Christ in the Eucharist. M. Denis criti- 
cises the theological systems called into being by the 
Protestant Reformation. 
(Dec.): Discussing whether Diderot has a moral system 
or docrine, M. Roger Charbonnel answers in the affirma- 
tive: passing beyond deism he arrived at evolutionist 
materialism, upon which he endeavored, in vain, to found 
an ethical system. M. Leclerc, Professor of Scripture, 
boldly treats the question of error in the Bible. It is 
now necessary, he contends, to face the actual situation, 
and, abandoning current subterfuges, admit the existence 
of scientific and historical error in the Bible. The 
dogmatic teaching of the Councils of Trent and the 
Vatican is not touched by the admission, consequently, 
he maintains, there is no dogmatic statement opposed to 
it. M. Emile Baudaire continues his appreciation of 
the present system of intellectual formation in vogue in 
French seminaries, and suggests various improvements 
demanded by the conditions of the day. M. Charles 
Denis continues his study of the origin of French Prot- 
estantism, dwelling chiefly on the opposition offered by 
the Parliaments. He contributes also an apergu of the 
recently published work, Goethe en France. 
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Etudes (5 Dec.): This number is almost entirely given over to 
articles bearing on the Blessed Virgin and the dogma 
of her Immaculate Conception. In the September 
number of this year was an account of the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception and its rapid development in 
Europe. In this number an article on the dogma is 
contributed by Jean Bainvel. Scriptural and patristic 
references he does not insist upon; but he treats of the 
dogma as a part of the original deposit of faith handed 
down to the church by Christ. It has been a living 
idea transmitted by the living church. The definition of 
1854 may well be considered the triumph of tradition. 
The writer mentions the names most prominent in con- 
nection with this dogma. He shows how controversy 
served to clear up men’s ideas on the question, and in 
that way made ready for the final definition of 1854. 
Thomisté (Nov.—Dec.): In reply to a correspondent, who 
points out that the periodical L’ Ami du Clergé seems to 
claim infallibility for the encyclicals of Leo XIII., Father 
Th. M. Pégues examines the value of encyclicals in the 
light of the principles of St. Thomas. He restricts very 
carefully the exercise of infallible authority on the part of 
the Pope. His conclusion is that the authority of the 
encyclical is not at all the same as that of the ‘solemn 
definition. Its authority is no doubt great, it is even, in 
a certain sense, sovereign; it is to be received as the 
teaching sovereignty accepted in the church; but this 
adhesion is not the same as the adhesion demanded by 
the formal act of faith: ‘Il se pourrait, 4 la rigeur, que 
cet enseignement fit sujet a l’erreur.” Dom Renaudin 
discusses the definability of the Assumption. M. T. 
Richard treats of the evils which have resulted from the 
abuse of scholasticism. The ancient scholastics never 
passed outside the school, and thereby missed a general 
culture; hypertrophy of the literary faculties; a ten- 
dency to pursue speculation without regard to fact; a 
supreme indifference to the paternity of literature, so 
that spurious and interpolated books have been received 
without question; these are some of the deplorable 
results which have come from undue devotion to the 
scholastic method.—— In the scientific department there 


. 
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is a synopsis (Pégues) of the recent work of Pére La- 
come, who severely criticises the contemporary school of 
exegesis, especially for its claim to pursue its critical 
work without seeking guidance from the theologians: 

y Fe (Dec.): P. Minteguiaga writes on the relations of 
church and state, against the exaggerated defenders of 
the civil power. P. Murillo criticizes a German 
writer’s view of the principles used in repelling the neo- 
critical school of Scriptural science. P. P. Martinez 
& Sons write of religious conditions in Russia and Japan. 

Rivista Internazionale (Nov.): S. Solano gives the views of 
the fathers of the Church upon slavery. E. Agliardi 
describes the attempts to institute international protec. 
tion of labor, beginning with Owen in 1811. 

Rassegna Nazionale (i Nov.): Reprints from the Manufacturer's 
Record, of Baltimore, an article on the striking success of 
Italians as farmers in the southern part of the United 
States.——-Cetre writes of all the reasons why the zon 
expedit should be revoked, and says the persistent stand 
of the Curia Romana in this regard hinders the church’s 
influence on the souls of the people. 

(16 Nov.): J. reviews the Life of Helen Keller—one of 

the most beautiful and most useful of modern books:—— 

E. S. Kingswan writes eulogistically of the Abbé 

Klein’s Au pays de “La Vie Intense”, and says that 

Robert Dell’s appeal in the Fortnightly Review (Nov.) 

for an adaptation of ecclesiastical methods to the changed 
. conditions of the age, deserves to be studied. 

Stimmen aus Maria Laach (Nov.): Fr. Joseph Braun, S.J., 

concludes his series: ‘‘ A Vanished Treasure of the Four- 
teenth Century.” In this last paper he summarizes the 
description given in the J/nuventory of Prague of various 
sacred vessels, vestments, etc., the material of which 
they were made, the precious stones and metals with 
which they were adorned. Fr. Pesch discusses, in a 
very lengthy article, some phases of the labor problem 
that have lately appeared in France and Germany. 
Fr. Meschler has an article on the invocation, ‘‘ Mother 
of Good Counsel,’’ added to the Litany of Loretto by 
Leo XIII. Fr. Baumgartner contributes a poem on 
the jubilee of the Immaculate Conception. 
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ROM The Catholic Reading Guild of England an illuminated address in 
Italian was recently taken to Rome and presented to Pope Pius X, in 
private audience by the Archbishop of Trebizond. This guild, by the aid of 
' donations, has supplied Catholic periodical literature to one hundred and 
ninety public libraries of Great Britain and India, copies of the New Testa- 
ment and the /mitation of Christ were sent to fifty chaplains for distribution 
among the soldiers, together with a six-penny edition of Fadiola. An appeal 
for funds to continue the good work has been prepared by the treasurer, the 
Honorable Dudley Baxter, Shemming Grange, Birch, near Colchester, 
England. 

The same line of service for the diffusion of Catholic literature, has been 
in operation for many years past among Reading Circles in the United 
States. Asacentral bureau of information The Columbian Reading Union 
has endeavored to co-operate with various local organizations by preparing 
lists of Catholic authors deserving of special recognition, and by suggesting 
ways and means of proclaiming their merits for the reading public at large. 
This explanation is here given for the inquirer who requested a list of Catho- 
lic books for a public library. Our attention has been called to the defects of 
the A. L. A. Catalogue of eight thousand volumes, prepared by the New 
York State Library, and the Library of Congress, which is put forth as the 
standard forall public libraries. It contains no work on Catholic philosophy; 
under the heading, of Catholic Church it has three titles; no mention 
whatever of any book by John Boyle O’Reilly and other Catholic writers. 
The only justification that can be advanced for this exclusion, is that 
public funds may not be used to purchase sectarian literature. It is to 
be noted, however, that the complete set of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
has been admitted as a gift to one public library; and that many read- 
ing rooms, more or less sustained by voluntary donations, feel obliged in 
justice to keep on file at least one Catholic periodical. We hope that some 
one will find time to make a more complete list of the omissions in the Cata- 
logue put forth in the name of the American Library Association. The 
eminent writers, of what may be regarded as standard literature for American 
readers, should not be boycotted on account of their race or creed, as that is 
plainly against the Constitution of the United States. From this point of 
view alone it can easily be proved that many books intended for the general 
reading public have been placed on the prohibited list without sufficient cause, 
and with very inadequate knowledge of their worth, simply because the 
writers were known as Catholics. Here is the opportunity for Reading Cir- 
cles to make known the claims of Catholic authors, and to use all legitimate 
means to secure for them equal justice. 

It is to be remembered that the Librarian of Congress is obliged to 
accept every book for which a copyright is given; hence it is that no other 
library could show an equal number of the books that should be mentioned in 
a complete bibliography of Catholic literature published in the United States, 


. 
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and the books of general value written by Catholics. The evidence is not 
wanting that many books containing offensive sectarian attacks on Catholics 
are bought with public funds. Since October 5, 1897,a book has been in 
circulation approved by the Board of Education in New York City. It is 
entitled, Brave Little Holland and What She Taught Us, written by William 
Elliot Griffis, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston and New 
York. By request of a friend we examined this breezy publication, and feel 
obliged to decide that it is unsuitable for non-sectarian schools. The author 
vomits forth scorn and detestation against Catholics, and unlimited praise 
for their opponents in the days of fierce religious dissension. On page 185 
we are informed that the Dutch Calvinists ‘‘feared God and nothing else”; 
that they were particularly strong in their defiance of ‘‘royal upstarts and 
mushroom popes.” Our friend suggests that cabbage-head upstarts would 
balance the statement better. Elsewhere, on the same page, the author 
makes a strong plea for Calvinism as taught in the Genevan republic by Cal- 
vin himself. For the first time we learn in this book, page 147, that William 
of Orange was ‘‘ recognized by all parties as the man to keep the peace.” 
Surely this is a plea for sectarianism of the most boisterous type. 
e * 


We have received from the president of the Arthur H. Clark Company, 
Garfield Building, Cleveland, Ohio, the following letter: 

It is with much regret that I have to inform you that the support accorded 
our publication, Zhe Philippine Islands—1493-1898, has been so inadequate 
that we are facing a serious financial loss upon it. We have issued the work 
faithfully from month to month, and expect to complete it and fulfil our 
obligation to those who have supported it, even at a loss to ourselves, 
Thus far, less than one hundred sets have been placed in this country, 
although a larger number have been placed in the important libraries of 
Europe, India, Australia, the Far East, and the Philippines. Of the sets in 
this country nearly all are in public institutions; the remainder are in large 
private collections, which are not likely to come into the market for many 
years, if ever. 

With much regret we are now compelled to limit the edition to the num- 
ber of sets actually ordered. Beginning with Volume XXII., to be published 
February 1, 1905, only enough of each volume will be printed to fill orders 
received before that date. Of the volumes already issued, the excess above 
the subscribed number will then be destroyed, and the work will never be 
reprinted. 

1. It is the only work making these sources available in any language, 
particularly the English, and its usefulness and importance to public men, 
students, and in large private libraries must increase from year to year, 
particularly when the current volumes cover more recent years, and when 
the index volumes make those sources more easily available. 

2. It is the only work giving the complete history of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the islands, and of the work done by its great religious orders. 

3. Archbishop Messmer says: It appeals to American Catholics with a 
twofold power of interest and importance based on their loyalty to church and 
country. Zhe American Catholic Quarterly Review says: It is hoped that all 
educational institutions are placing it on their shelves. 
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4. Readers will be referred to this set by all future writers on the islands, 
and it will have a prominent place in future bibliographies. 

5. Limited to so few sets as the work must now be, it will not be pro- 
curable later; only seven sets exist outside of public institutions, and all free 
sets for review must be discontinued. 

On account of the expense it will be impossible again to call this matter 
to your attention, and I sincerely hope that we may secure an adequate sup- 
port for this great historical work. We shall not be able to fill any orders 
received after February 1, 1905. 


The publishers have acted wisely in making known the facts of the case 
to the reading public. It would be lamentable that their generous undertak- 
ing, which has national importance, should involve financial loss. Catholics 
especially have much to gain by the correct statement of facts regarding the 
Philippine Islands. It is estimated that the complete work will require fifty- 
five volumes; price four dollars a volume. The publishers will furnish on 
application the detailed prospectus, with a list of the questions selected to 
guide this extended historical investigation. 

Beginning with the earliest discoveries of Spanish navigators and the 
descriptions of the early explorers, the history of the islands is traced during 
a period of over four centuries, by means of official documents, narratives of 
missionaries, and historical works—the original sources for our knowledge of 
the islands and their inhabitants. Of prime importance in this field is the 
history of the missions conducted, since the re-discovery by Legazpi and 
Urdaneta, by the great religious orders in the Roman Catholic Church—of 
which the missionaries have left many and often voluminous reports; these 
writers, too, have supplied much valuable information on the secular history 
of the islands. Besides the material furnished by them, the series will include 
descriptive accounts of the islands and their peoples, written by the early 
navigators and by travelers trom foreign lands; reports and letters from 
Spanish officials; royal decrees; and papal bulls and briefs. Few persons 
are aware of the vast amount of material available for Philippine history; and 
in this enterprise the effort has been made for the first time to render that 
material accessible, not only to scholars but to the general public. 

The necessary limitations of an historical work compel the editors to 
select for publication only the most important documents and books; but 
these have been chosen with especial reference to the breadth of the field, and 
with the endeavor to allot to each subject space proportioned to its interest. 
Especial care has been taken to depict the social, economic, commercial, 
political, and religious conditions of the Filipino peoples, from their earliest 
relations with European nations until the close of the nineteenth century. 
In the presentation of these documents, and in all editorial comment thereon, 
an entirely impartial attitude will be preserved, free from any personal bias, 
either political or sectarian. It is confidently expected that this matter, thus 
presented, will throw light on present conditions in the archipelago, both 
secular and ecclesiastical, and thus aid in the solution of the difficult ques- 
tions now confronting the American people in the Philippines. 

Rev. Ambrose Coleman, O.P., author of the book Zhe Friars in the 
Philippines, gave a lecture in the City Hall, Lawrence, Mass., on Sunday, 


. 
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November 27. He dwelt strongly on the persecution which the church is 
undergoing at present at the hands of the half-breed and Filipino, Free- 
masons, Freethinkers, and Atheists, as well as the Aglipayan and revolution- 
ary elements of the islands. Father Coleman returned some months ago 
from a long tour of investigation which he made in the Philippines, and 
intends bringing out another book on the subject. 

* * * 

To. counteract any injurious effects from the report of Miss Helen Gould’s 
committee, appointed to decide certain questions relating to the Bible, it 
would be well for Catholics to know that the Right Rev. Monsignor Vaughan, 
Canon of Westminster, England, has already published the. best manual for 
the popular study of the Bible in the English language. It was prepared first 
as aseries of popular lectures. These took so well and drew out so many 
questions even from non-Catholic hearers and readers—for the demand for 
them led to their reproduction in the press—that, on the urging of Cardinal 
Logue, Archbishop of Armagh, the author has brought them out in book 
form. The cardinal stated his approval in these words: 

Your book furnishes quite sufficient knowledge on leading points to en- 
able the people to read the sacred text with intelligence, appreciation, and 
reverence. 

Father Gigot’s excellent books on Scriptural study also deserve a wide 
circulation at this time. 

* * * 

A prisoner has written a most pathetic appeal for reading matter to the 
editor of the Pilot. The former editor, John Boyle O’Reilly, in his wonder- 
ful book entitled Moondyne, presented a strong plea for sympathy to those in 
bondage, especially for political offences. 

Rev. J. W. Maher, Catholic chaplain of the state institution of Rhode 
Island, gave further information in the following letter : 


As Catholic chaplain of the state prison, I heartily endorse the request 
for good literature, such as that found in your paper, for our prisoners. It 
is, as you suggest, a want that can be easily satisfied by good persons if 
brought to their notice. 

The Warden of Rhode Island State Prison, Andrew J. Wilcox, gladly 
accepted the offer to circulate acopy of the Boston Pi/o¢ among the prisoners. 
This is a question of general interest for all who have Catholic papers at their 
disposal. How often are they thrown in the waste basket? In every diocese 
there is some provision made for Catholic visitors to the prisons. Let them 
arrange to bring specimens of Catholic magazines and papers to enlighten 
those in darkness. For obvious reasons the daily papers, with startling 
headlines devoted to the annals of crime, are not acceptable, and must be re- 


fused by the prison authorities. 
* * * 


The New World, of Chicago, refers to a recent report as follows: 

Some attention deserves to be paid to the lady’s (Marquise des Mons- 
tiers Merinville) statement that since living in Europe her eyes have been 
opened to what the chureh really is. Very well. Two months ago the 
daughter of the Rev. Charles Kingsley, came into the church. She has 
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lived in Europe quite as long as the marquise. Marian Crawford, too, is 
surely as familiar with European Catholicism as the marquise can claim to 
be. He came into the church and has remained. Baron Russell, of Kil- 
lowen, Lord Chief Justice of England, must have been pretty familiar with 
the church in Europe; still he lived and died a Catholic. Does the lady 
know Europe better than did Prince Hohenlohe, the Imperial Chancellor of 
Germany? He never deserted the faith. Last year Frau Hahn, the woman 
suffrage leader of Germany, became a Catholic. Possibly she knows Europe. 
Madame Lindbrog, the Madame de Staél of Denmark, became a Catholic 
last year. Why did she not have her eyes opened? And the famous critic, 
Ferdinand Brunetiere—is he not as well acquainted with Catholicity in 
Europe as the marquise may dare pretend to be? Still he became a Catho- 
lic about two years ago. So did Huysmans; so have at least five hundred 
more eminent in law, philosophy, history, art, literature, theology, science, 
war, and statesmanship. A mere list of their names would fill two pages 
of this journal. 
* * * 

On good authority the statement is made that one of the stock arguments 
urged for the defeat of President Roosevelt by the A. P. A., in the recent 
campaign, was that he had appointed a Catholic, Charles J. Bonaparte, on 
the Indian Commission. Mr. Bonaparte was a candidate on the Republican 
electoral ticket of Maryland. Maryland went Democratic with just one excep- 
tion. Seven Democratic electors were chosen, but the whole ticket twas 
headed by the Republican, Mr. Bonaparte. Democrats and Republicans 
united to choose him by a larger vote than was given to any other candidate 
on either ticket. 

His case was unique in this remarkable election, and it speaks well for 
Maryland that her Democratic voters paid such an honor to a political oppo- 
nent. Like the election of Folk, in Missouri, it means that the people are 
placing honesty above party, even in a national campaign. 

That means a great deal. It is a warning to the political bosses that 
they can no longer rely on the voters to follow them blindly in supporting any 
candidate because he represents the sttaight party ticket. It is another kind 
of straightness that isin demand. It was not even necessary to organize the 
forces behind Mr. Bonaparte. His character and record were enough to win 
the popular endorsement. Similarly the politicians who looked upon the 
Irish vote as a sure asset of one political party, woke up on the day after 
election to find that vote gone over in hundreds of thousands to a candidate 
whose hold on their affections lay all in his honesty and courage and love of 
fair play. He has made it a point always to give every one a square deal. 
When the time came, they gave him a square deal in return. 

It was well known that the A. P. A. organization did everything possible 
to defeat President Roosevelt when he was nominated for Governor of New 
York. The future historian should note the fact that this un-American out- 
growth from the Orange lodges may now be considered officially buried 
under a great avalanche of patriotic votes. : 

M. C. M. 
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